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The Week. 


HE agreement between Mr. Fish and Admiral Polo has been fully 
confirmed by the Madrid Government, and by the time this 
reaches our readers the Virginius and the surviving prisoners will 
have been delivered to an American man-of-war. The Volunteers in 
Havana were at first a little obstreperous on hearing the news, but 
on learning that, if they went to war, they would have to fight the 
United States single-handed, they judiciously cooled down. ‘One 
riotous demonstration was made in front of the Captain-General’s 
palace, but it was readily suppressed, and indeed that functionary 
is showing himself unusually courageous. The “ excitement” has 
accordingly died out here also. A feeble attempt to revive it in 
the interest of the Cuban insurgents was made on Monday by a 
sympathy meeting at which the Reverend Mr. Hepworth was the prin- 
cipal speaker. He, and another Reverend over in Brooklyn, named 
‘Talmage, have for a week or two been rampant for war, and showed 
evident signs of a determination not to be taken alive. They both 
wanted to liberate Cuba by reading in their “study” accounts of 
slaughter in the morning papers, and then praying and preaching 
over it to their ‘‘ flocks.” This mode of fighting Spain they doubt- 
less feel they could stand as long as anybody. It is, in facet, 
pleasant to improve an occasion with other people’s wounds, and 
pray for the chastisement of the enemy when other men have to 
stand his fire and storm his works. Mr. Hepworth, at the 
meeting in question, expressed a strong wish that our message 
might be sent to Spain in a ‘‘ bombshell,” and then went on to utter 
a libel for which he ought, if the law was what it should be, to 
receive thirty days in the county jail, together with a first experi- 
ence of useful industry, by alleging that Mr. Fish and his son-in- 
law took bribes from the Spanish Government. 


Very little has been heard during the past week of the whereabouts 
of the owner of the Virginius, Mr. Patterson. It will be remembered 
that it was the ownership by Mr. Patterson which gave the vessel 
her American character, her right to carry American papers and to 
fly the flag of the Union ; gave our Government the right to demand 
her back from Spain, and to threaten to prepare for a bloody though 
glorious war. It was indubitably due to Mr. Patterson that we 
shouted aloud through our newspapers, and through our mass- 
meetings, and through our pulpits that the Virginius must be given 
up; and, indeed, if there had been no Patterson, she never would 
have been given up at all. Yet it is now said that Mr. Patterson 
will make no claim upon the vessel—by some persons—because he is 
afraid if he does he will be proceeded against under the neutrality 
laws. But if he dves not, others say, own her, who does? If she 
is owned in Venezuela or Chili, it is the Venezuelan or Chilian 
Government which has a case against Spain. If she is owned 
by the Cubans, she will have to be sent back, after which 
international law would probably require the sinking of a coal-barge 
between her and the opensea. Meantime, there are urgent enquiries 
for Patterson throughout the country, and what the people desire to 
know is whether he takes no interest in his property, what is his 
address, why he is not heard from, why he does not ‘ come to the 
front” ? 


We presume most people are a good deal humiliated by the 
financial situation at Washington. We mean nothing particularly 
disrespectful when we say that the finances of a great commercial 
country have not, since -the practice of publishing Government 
accounts began, been in such inexperienced hands as those of the 
President and Mr. Richardson. The Treasury is nearly empty, in 
spite of the $44,000,000 of ‘‘ reserve,” and the Secretary and the 
Committee of Ways and Means are at loggerheads about the best 











means of replenishing it. Mr. Richardson has given ‘his reasons 
in writing” for desiring an increase of taxation, which are: that 
there has been during the last two months and a half a falling-off in 
the receipts from customs, which is likely to last for some time 
longer; that the public debt has increased $9,000,000 during the 
month of November, and that it will be increased ‘* many millions” 
during the present month; that the $18,000,000 of * what has been 
called the reserve” has been issued, and consumed by the current 
expenses of the Government; that, therefore, there ought to be 
increased taxation, and that tea and coffee, spirits, gas, railroad 
and steamboat receipts, and express, insurance, and telegraph com 

panies are the best subjects for it, inasmuch as they can be reached 
with the least amount of interference with the general business of 
the country. 


We greatly admire the calm with which Mr. Richardson speaks 
of the $44,000,000 as ‘‘ what bas been called the reserve,” inas 
much as we believe that name was given to it for the first time 
either by himself or by his chief, Mr. Boutwell. They began calling 
ita ‘‘ reserve,” instead of a bundle of cancelled notes, as soon as 
they took it into their heads to issue it to ** move the crops.” Theii 
right to issue it was doubted by everybody but themselves ; but they 
paid no attention to any doubts. Now, however, when nearly halt 
of it is out, Mr. Richardson asks Congress to define his power with 
regard to it. He should have got Congress to do this before he 
touched it. No man should think of issuing irredeemable paper 
money, and thus altering the price of people’s property, without 
express and unmistakable authorization. We must say one thing 
more. A pvlitical financier ought to know by this time that a panic 
causes a fall of prices, and therefore stops imports and stimulates 
exports, and that as long as its effects are felt there is sure to be a 
diminution of revenues derived from customs duties. Therefore he 
should, when the symptoms of a panic show themselves, either begin 
to lay up money to meet the deficiency, or stop the panic resolutely 
at the outset by Government aid. In other words, he ought to 
understand the law of foreign exchange and have a policy of some 
kind. 


The Committee of Ways and Means, on the other haud, are very 
unwilling to increase taxation, as if they do so it will naturally bring 
the Republican party into discredit. They bave therefore reported to 
the House a resolution, in which the Committee on Appropriations 
has concurred, requesting the President and heads of departments 
to revise the estimates with a view their reduction, that 
every resource in the direction of economy may be exhausted before 
any measure of increased taxation is entered on. This led to a de 
bate, in which Ben Butler, called euphemistically by Mr. Dawes his 
“ distinguished colleague ” and his * weighty colleague,” expressed 
a strong dislike to taxation, and a desire for the issue of more non- 
interest-bearing promissory notes to meet the deficit, and great in- 
difference as to what the “‘ Jew bankers of Europe think about our 
credit,” and called the proposal to cut down the expenditures “ a 
picayune business.” Mr. Dawes declined to “ antagonize” with his 
‘‘ distinguished colleague,” and was followed by Mr. Kelley of Penn- 
sylvania, who produced a plan of filling the Treasury by the issue of 
new bonds bearing a low rate of interest and redeemable in United 
States notes; but a discussion of it was prevented by adjournment. 
The * 3-65” plan is still in the field. There are two or three plans 
for a return to specie payments, one brought forward by Mr. Sum 
ner, based on the redemption-by-instalment principle. Mr. Praut, a 
member of the House from Indiana, whose bumps ought to be care 
fully examined, desires to have enough greenbacks issued to keep 
the rate of interest down. 


to SO 


The debate on the salary grab has ended, for the time being, in 
the passage of a bill repealing the Salary Act, and making 
the repeal take effect from March last. The debate has been 
rather rémiarkable as having developed a determination on the part 
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of the members not to sacrifice their salaries to morality altogether, 


as they seemed at first inclined to do; and it has also opened a fine | 


field for speeches, taking the form of biographical and autobiographi- 
cal narration. Judge Lawrence of Ohio distinguished himself in 
this debate by making a vigorous speech denouncing all salary acts of 
any kind as iniquitous; the three great crimes of the age, he said, were 
the Missouri Compromise, the firing on Fort Sumter, and the Salary 
Act. His 
hearers, who showed in reply that the judge, in 1866, had advocated 
the back-pay act of that year, had received $4,000 back-pay under 


speech 


it, and aiso had maintained that it would be unconstitutional not to | 


tuke it. At one point the continuance of the debate was objected 
to by a member, on the ground that the Constitution forbade cruel 


wml unusual punishments, and at another a parliamentary proceed- | 
ing was resorted to which, we believe, is not laid down in any of | 
the beoks—that of exhibiting a picture of a ram bearing the name | 


of the objectionable member. ‘The Judiciary Committee under Butler 
has reported and carried a bill repealing the Bankruptcy Act alto- 
gether, though the Committee was defeated on some of the minor 
fietails of the measure; and the House has passed a bill granting 


universal amnesty to the two or three hundred persons who have | 


nut been amnestied already. 





Washington is a place in which new customs spring up quickly. 
The newspapers have been for a long time in the habit of taking 


judicial cognizance of the practice prevalent among members of | 


Congress of making long and elaborate speeches on finance, taxa- 
tion, foreign relations, or anything else—not with the old-fashioned 
design of intluencing their hearers, but for the purpose of sending 
these sane speeches through the mails to their constituents, thus 
impressing them with a sense of their Representative’s importance. 
The abolition of the franking privilege must, however, have taken 
from this time-honored custom a great deal of its pleas~re, and, 
whether for this or some other reason, another device seems to be com- 
ing more and more into vogue. A member who wishes to influence the 
minds of his constituents now finds that it is not necessary to make 
real speeches about real bills. All that is necessary for bim to do is 
to give evidence of activity, and this he can accomplish by the 
introduction as well as by the discussion of measures. Eight hun- 
dred and fifty bills have been introduced already in the House of 
Ktepresentatives, and we are glad to say that, according to a Wash- 
ington correspondent who seems to be well informed, nine-tenths 
of these bills are brought in for the simple purpose of being printed 
with the member’s name in fuil, and marked copies of the official 
paper containing the record sent home. Of course, the simple- 
minded, rural constituents see with amazement that their Repre- 
sentative, whom they always took for a plain sort of man, has 
developed, now that he has got to Washington, ideas of the most 
comprebensive kind on almost all the subjects within the range of 
legislation, and they are naturally proud of him. The transmission 
through the mails ought to cost very little, because an active mem- 
ber can get a dozen or two dozen bills in on one day, and they are 
probably printed in small compass, merely by the title. 


Gen. O. O. Howard, of the Freedmen’s Bureau, bas been for 
some time laboring under charges of a very grave nature. 
has hardly been a time since the close of the war 
there has not been some seandal attaching to bis name, 
either relating to the Bureau or Howard University ; and now the 
Secretary of War says in a message to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, that an examination into the records of the Bureau 
carried on in the War Department (to which the Bureau was not 
long ago turned over), reveals a strange disappearance of papers 
and money of which no account can he found. The Secretary says 
that the late Commissioner, General Howard, was at once informed 
‘of the absence of important records,” and ‘‘ of the apparent ex- 
hibits against him,” with a view to his “ offering explanations and 
supplying the missing records.” With regard to “ one item, stated 
at #121,000, not accounted for,” he says: ‘It will be seen that the 
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was pitehed in a war-key and offended his | 





accounts cannot be produced, and no attempt has been made to 
prove what has become of the money. Accounts covering the 
amount in part are now alleged to have existed, but the disbursing 
officer, George W. Balloch, has stated that, as they were not con- 
sidered of much importance, they were not kept in the cases with 
the other accounts.” The Secretary has deemed it best to “submit 
the entire subject to the House of Representatives.” 


A cheap-transportation caucus of Southern and Western Con- 
gressmen was held in the hall of the House of Representatives on 
Saturday evening. Fifty or sixty Representatives and one or two 
Senators were present, but the meeting was a failure. What with 
the Fort St. Philip Canal, and the James River and Kana- 
wha Canal, the St. Lawrence route, and the Atlantic and 
Great Western Canal, and the Galveston Harbor Improvement 
scheme, and some dozen more, it was found that nothing could 
be done by the caucus except pass a resolution in favor of 


| “unity of action”—a very difficult kind of unity to attain without 
' unity of intention. 


Meanwhile, there is, among others, the Fox 
River plan; and the President wants the country between the 
Missouri River and the Rocky Mountains improved by irrigation. 
A Colorado correspondent of the Tribune very conclusively shows 
that this is nonsense, because, in the first place, there is not enough 
water to do it with ; in the second place, it would saddle the Terri- 
tory with a very large debt; in the third place, the farmers, in con- 
vention, after a long discussion in which both sides were patiently 


| heard, voted almost unanimously against the scheme; and, in the 


fourth place, it would drain and turn into a desert a very large tract 
of cultivated country. Besides these difficulties, Messrs. Dawes and 
Garfield have sent word to all the departments that estimates must 
be cut down, so that altogether the horizon of the cheap trans- 
porter, the canal-deepener, and the irrigationist is black indeed. 





The Illinois State Grange has held a meeting at Chicago, and 
resolved that what it seeks is the elevation of the farmers, morally, 
socially, and intellectually, by just and equitable means; that it 
is gratified at the growth and prosperity of the .order, but re- 
gards its ‘educational influence in inculeating the rights and 
duties of citizenship ” as its most valuable and durable work; offers 
fraternal co-operation to all organizations of similar character 
engaged in advancing the good cause; deplores the rapid destruc- 
tion of forests, and insists that any laws tending to produce this 
result should be modified or repealed ; declares that the laws relat- 
ing to banking and the currency should be so modified as to favor 
‘‘q general distribution of the money supply,” to break up “ bank- 
ing monopoly,” and to check the ‘‘immense concentration of 
capital for speculative purposes”; favors some permanent financial 
policy looking to a return to a specie basis; denounces the Salary 
Act, and earnestly requests’ its repeal; declares that the oppro- 
brium sought to be cast upon the farmers’ movement, as being 
responsible for the panic, is a compliment to that class, which has 
perhaps done something to expose fraud and corruption ; declares 
that Congress has control over inter-State commerce, and ought to 
exercise it; that the “prohibitory restrictions laid upon foreign 
vessels which would otherwise engage in the transportation of 
Western products between different parts of the United States, are 
a tax upon Western industry, and ought to be repealed”; that the 
present ‘‘ transportation facilities” are entirely inadequate, and that 
the country requires more canals, more railroads, liberal charters, 
under certain circumstances Government aid, and in the last resort 
a Government freight-railroad ; that the “‘ right to control chartered 
monopolies ” is an inalienable right in the people; that the Illinois 
Railroad Law ought to be tried and not repealed; that the civil 
service is a “school of political corruption,” and that our states- 
men ought to study its evils and discover some remedy. 





These resolutions were much more moderate in tone than those 
which filled the newspapers two or three monthsago. In Iowa, too, 
the Grange has held a meeting, and its proceedings show a much 
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more agricultural, if not quieter, state of mind among the Grangers. 
What they did in Iowa, among other things, was to denounce the 
Illinois manufacturers of agricultural implements and discounte- 
nance the purchase of their tools, and to listen to the report of a 
committee, which informed the Grangers that education was the 
most important thing for them, and recommended that, ‘as no 
steps have yet been taken by the order of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry to educate its members in those branches which especially 
relate to agriculture or horticulture, we should immediately take 
such steps as may seem best to secure such a modification of our 
school laws as will introduce into our rural districts such branches, 
That the farmer needs more education for the intelligent perform- 
ance of his duties than is required in any other calling is no less 
true than the painful fact that his acquirements average less.” 


We have had a workingman’s meeting in New York during the 
week, at which some very stern measures were proposed as a remedy 
for existing social and financial troubles. The resolutions laid it 
down that every man who was a law-abiding citizen, and paid taxes 
when he was able, was in hard times entitled to support from the 
Government, and that this claim was strengthened in the present 
case by the fact that the Government had “sanctioned speculation 
by a few individuals” without the consent of the people; and that 
the meeting would therefore supply themselves and their families 
with the necessaries of life ; and send the bills to the city treasury. 
Their plan for the prevention of panies was to fix a maximum of 
wealth which no individual should be permitted to exceed—we 
presume, without special popular consent. No mention was 
made of the amount of this limit, but we presume that 
fixed by one great economist of this school, Mr. Wendell 
Phillips —$300,000—would not be unacceptable. Whether this would 
prevent panics is somewhat doubtful, however. It might do so 
eventually, for there are no financial panics in Africa or Central 
Asia; but not until one big, panic at the outset was fairly over. In 
like manner, the peace men in Europe want peace after one great 
war, in which the wicked would be chastised and justice done on 
all sides. A ‘Committee of Safety” was appointed to carry these 
resolutions out. Whether the bills are coming into the city treas- 
ury we are unabie to say. We ought to add that there is more 
excuse for this sort of talk than appears on the surface. The 
relations of the city government, in all its works, to the laboring 
population are thoroughly communistic. We venture to assert that 
there is not a single piece of work carried on by the city to-day 
in which laborers are selected on ordinary business principles, 
or paid market rates, or retained for efficiency, or discharged 
for incompetency. A great many people flatter themselves that 
this was a Ring abuse, but that under the “ Reform” governmeni 
there is a better state of things. We affirm, on the contrary, 
that the state of things is exactly the same, except that other 
people’s dependents and protégés are employed instead of Tweed’s. 





The week has been marked by the deaths of two men of unusual 
eminence, Professor Agassiz and Judge Nelson. Of Agassiz we have 
spoken elsewhere. Judge Nelson was less known outside profes- 
sional circles, and he had already retired from the bench, and his 
work was done, so that his death cannot be spoken of as a loss, as 
Agassiz’s may be. He ascended the bench fifty years ago, and only 
left it last year—a long service in the judiciary of this State being 
succeeded by a still longer one in that of the United States. He 
was a member of the Supreme Court from 1845 until his death, 
and from 1860 was a trusted adviser of the Government on difficult 
questions of international law. His last conspicuous service was 
rendered as a member of the Joint High Commission which made 
the Treaty of Washington aad closed the Alabama case. But his 
whole judicial career was, in the highest and best sense of the word, 
distinguished. He belonged to the class of judges bred by the old 
system of tenure during good behavior; he had its tone, its indepen- 
dence, its courage and integrity, and if the wealth of a country be 
in its morals, and conduct be a large part of life, he did more for the 
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United States than many dozens of “self-made” operators and 
financiers. For half a century he administered without sale, denial, 
or delay, justice at which no man cavilled, and presented by his 
life an example out of which American boys could get a great deal 
more than common-schools ailord. We wish it could be said that 
our present mode of filling vacancies on the bench promised to keep 
up the ideal of the judicial character whieh Judge Nelson did so 
much, if not to create, to maintain. 


Full details of the loss of the Ville du Havre have been received 
in the letters from the survivors, which completely exonerate the 
officers from all blame as regards their conduct after the disaster. 
In the awful ten minutes which followed the collision, there was 
apparently no time or occasion for discipline. Nothing could have 
been done that was not done. But we are just as much in the dark 
as ever regarding the cause of the collision, and probably shall never 
receive much light about it, as the officer in charge of the deck has 
been lost. It appears plain, however, that the ship was seen from 
the steamer a quarter of an hour before she struck. In short, the 
accident seems to be one of those appalling ones for which the only 
precaution of much value is a good provision of life-preservers and 
rafts, to which too little attention is paid. There is a good deal of 
talk about life-boats and methods of lowering boats, but the fact is 
that no steamer accident ever oecurs at sea in which the ship's 
boats save even a large proportion of the passengers. Those who 
are lost are lost for want of some simple means of keeping atioat in 
the water until assistance can come, and this a good life-preserver 
or raft would supply. The boats are apt to capsize, or be smashed 
in the lowering, or be overcrowded, and, in the meantime, people 
perish by the score for want of some small support in the water. 
The life-preserver at present in use is rarely found by the 
passenger; when found, he does not know how to use it; and 
those who have tried it say that it has an unpleasant tendency to 
turn you head downwards, which makes it practically worthless. 





Marshal Bazaine has been found guilty of capitulating without 
doing all that honor and duty required, and condemned to degrada- 
tion from his military rank and from the Legion of Honor, and to 
death. The court-martial unanimously recommended him to merey, 
and Marshal MaeMahon has commuted the sentence to twenty years’ 
seclusion and confinement in a small island otf Cannes, and exempts 
him from the formal deprivation of his insignia and decorations. 
The verdict has been variously received ; the Republicans approve 
of it, because it explains Gambetta’s failure in the war, and the Le- 
gitimists because it condemns Bonapartism and helps to redeem 
the national military honor. There is a general disposition on this ° 
side of the water to pity the Marshal, mainly, we think, because he 
has been condemned by a monarchist tribunal. He himself evi- 
dently relies on some new turn in the political wheel to rehabilitate 
him, and the wheel turns so fast that death is the only punishment 
for political offences which now possesses any terror in France. It 
will probably serve as a useful lesson, however, and must make the 
Leboeufs and De Faillys shake in their boots. 





The treaty made by General Kaufmann with the Khan of Khiva 
has been published, and it is certainly as complete an act of subimis- 
sion as a vanquished enemy has ever signed. The Khan acknowl- 
edges himself to be the Emperor's slave, and binds himself to enter 
into no direct relations with any other prince or potentate, and 
cedes to him all Khivan territory on the right bank of the Amu; 
concedes the free navigation of the river to Russian ships, and 
agrees to ask a Russian license for his own; gives the Russians 
liberty to construct as many piers and harbors as they please on the 
left bank, and to allow Russian colonists to settle around them; to 
open all the Khivan towns and villages to Russian trade; to allow 
Russian subjects to hold land in the khanate ; to allow no persons to 
enter it from Russia without Russian passports; and to pay an in- 
demnity to the Russian Government of 2,200,000 roubles. 
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THE SHAME OF INFLATION. 
‘| both inter « and instructive to watch the attempts to 
| push the movement for inflation as well as to disguise its real 
literature of inflation, containing matter 


n print within the present century, and 


varacter. .\ plete 
hich | not been seen 1 
which seems to contradict the whole current of American thought 
v on the subject of currency, is rapidly making its appear- 
ce in the shape of newspaper articles, “interviews,” and pamph- 
lets and speeches. Behind these, and prompting and producing 
them, both in Washington and elsewhere, there is, as everybody 
knows, a powerful body of gentlemen, whom the late panic has 
badly damaged, and left either with a large quantity of unsold 
eoods or bonds on their hands, or else a heavy burden of what it 
is now call *‘ floating debt,” which stands sorely in 
need of “ funding.” owing to their repute as “ operators,” 
and their familiarity with the handling of large sums, are, in the 
eyes of a great many members of Congress, and not a few editors 
of the very highes* standing, 
whose dicta it is dangerous to disputs and whose guidance it is not 
wise to refuse. If they who use so much money do not know how 
much is needed, who does know or can be expected to know? Ac- 
cordingly, we have now a daily shower of their “ views,” showing 
how to give the currency an “elastic end”; how visionary and 
unpractical Smith and Ricardo and Mill and Say were in their 
treatment of the currency ; what an exploded humbug the “ specie 
’ for currency is, and how unsuited it is to a young and grow- 
ing country like ours; how well the greenbacks have worked ; and 
what marvellous effects a fresh supply of them would have in “ de- 
veloping our resources,” or in otherwise facilitating the “ placing of 
bonds,” “funding floating debt,” “meeting paper,” and in other 
ways making the world look brighter to gentlemen in difiiculties. 
When these ideas get into the head of a Western financier or 
editor who feels that he represents *‘ the debtor class,” they under- 
go slight modifications in order to suit them to the new latitude. 
Hie does not exactly advocate inflation, but he furiously denounces 
contraction as a device of Eastern ‘* monopolists,” to enable them 
to purchase other people’s goods low and hold them for a rise, and 
want to pinch people into high rates of 
interest and to foreclose mortgages. Capital, he says, is unfairly 
accumulated at the East, in which the talk of contraction is loudest. 
What the times eall for is its diffusion under some equitable rule 
over all parts of the country; and if this distribution requires more 
greenbacks, more he would have. In short, his monetary system 
would be based upon hostility to large banking- houses and money- 
dealers at home and abroad. When the Workingman or the Friend 
of the People takes the matter up, he gives inflation a still nobler and 
loftier mission. He makes it one of the great instruments for giving 
the poor a “larger life” and wider opportunities. He therefore 
maintains that the Government ought to issue the currency, and 
that it ought, on true democratic principles, to issue enough for all. 
‘This is substantially the doctrine known to the European socialists as 
‘gratuitous credit,” by which is meant a system under which the 
vate ought to establish banks where anybody could get his bills 
discounted, instead of as now only the rich and successful, who 
were thought likely to be able to pay. In France and other coun- 
tries in which paper money is or was until recently redeemable, it is 
natural that the plan should take this shape. Here, where we have 
the working of a cheap irredeemable currency under our eyes, it is 
natural that it should resolve itself into a demand for more paper 
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Now, we do not believe that these doctrines are really taking 
erious hold of people’s minds; but they are obtaining vogue 
enough to excite the surprise of those who remember what the 
course of public opinion in the United States on the subject of cur- 
reney has been almost ever since the formation of the Government. 
When the Constitution was adopted, there was a widespread and 
horror of irredeemable paper. Congress was, as 
eves, strietly forbidden Ly the Constitution to 
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| tion which forty years ago would have seemed ridiculous ? 


issue it. The great Democratic party, which sprang up so soon after 
the Government came into existence, and did most of the work of 
moulding the political habits of the country, was from the beginning 
the firm and unfaltering advocate of ‘‘hard money.” It would not 
allow anything to be called money but gold and silver coin, and in- 
dignantly tore to pieces the sophisms by which every now and 
then attempts were made to build up a system of paper credit- 
Nevertheless, the Democratic party is not to-day a hard-money 
party. Some of the most determined foes of specie payments are 
to be found in its ranks, and it hugs the greenbacks with all the 
affection which, in its earlier days, it bestowed on the precious 
metals, and fills the land with windy metaphysical essays on the 
possibility of giving value to unlimited quantities of pulp by making 
black marks on it—essays over which its founders in their day roared 


, With indignation. 


Now, what has wrought this change? Why is it that the better 
class of newspapers and orators have to begin once more to teach 
the rudiments of financial science with a painstaking and elabora- 
The 
reason is that, for forty years or more after the Revolution, the expe- 
rience of the Continental paper currency, and the paper currency of 
the various States, was fresh in people’s minds in al] its sorrowful 
ludicrousness. The dangers of irredeemable paper and its probable 
consequences were familiar to every school-boy. The people knew 
as much about it as an economist. Moreover, they had before their 
eyes the experience of France, which was fresh from a grand plan of 
“basing ” currency on unsalable lands. The story of the assignats 
was known in every household. Everybody laughed over the idea 
of “basing” promises to pay on goods which you cannot sell when 
the notes fall due. He héld his sides when he read that a bushel- 
basket of paper money, secured by the pledge of vast estates, would 
not buy a pair of pantaloons in Paris, and he could tell you where the 
weak point of the system lay as well as M. Say himself, perhaps 
better. The rise of the wild-cat banks in the West enforced the 
lesson taught by the assignats. Their bills were very good antil 
people began to question their value; that moment they were 
reduced from “ wealth” or “capital” into pieces of dirty paper. If 
you had asked the men of that day whether anybody, no matter 
who he was, or any government, no matter what it was, could be 
trusted to issue paper money without being bound to redeem it in 
coin on demand, they would have answered unanimously, no. They 
knew better. They were less familiar than we are with ignorance, 
presumption, and rascality in high places, but they knew that the 
temptation was one which human virtue had never in any age or 
country been found able to bear. 


Now, there is no doubt that an enormous mass of ignorance and 
credulity has been added to the voting population of this country 
within forty years, and that this increases the danger which many 
people see, or think they see, that we shall not get out of the irre- 
deemable-currency slough without going through again the expe- 
rience by which in other countries the vices of this currency have 
been found out ; in other words, the danger that, owing to the lower- 
ing of the average of our civilization, we shall have to learn on this 
subject as the savage learns, not by the records of other men’s ex- 
periments, but actual experiments of our own ; that we shall never 
get back to specie payments until we shall have put out enough 
greenbacks to destroy their purchasing power altogether, and force 
us to get back to coin in the absence of any other species of money. 

It ought to be borne in mind that there is perhaps no higher 
test of civilization than a nation’s mode of dealing with a question 
of this kind. Want of foresight and disinclination to endure present 
inconvenience are the distinct mark of the savage. He gorges him- 
self when he has food, and starves when it is exhausted. He 
‘‘loafs” in summer and nearly perishes in winter. The first indica- 
tion of progress is provision, however small or rude, for the future, 
if it be only building a hut or sowing corn; and, as he goes on, the 
future oceupies more and more of bis thoughts. Among civilized 
men, degrees of civilization are measured in the same way. In the 
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lower stages, government falls naturally and inevitably into the 
hands of that portion of the nation which has most capacity for look- 
ing forward ; the masses are ruled because they live from day to day, 
and cannot be got to think of government as a thing which is to 
last. A desire to pillage the rich and have an equal division of 
goods, ds simply a relic of the same improvidence which prevents an 
Indian from laying up stores for the cold weather ; and so, let us add, 
is the desire to get out of present difficulties by issuing more paper 
money. It is not pleasant to contract, any more than to hoe corn. 
It is pleasant to inflate, just as it is pleasant to kill a deer and wash 
down the venison with whiskey, and go to sleep under a tree. All 
jnflationists have, in fact, a strong touch of the savage in them. 

Our present crisis is the more interesting because, if our Govern- 
ment goes back calmly, rationally, and honestly to specie payments, we 
believe it will be the first popular government that has ever done so. 
Nay, more, it will be the first government of any kind, exeept Eng- 
land, that has done so. The temptations of paper money have 
always proved too strong hitherto for any body of persons who had 
the power of issuing it and whose duty it was to withdraw it. The 
usual escape from the embarrassments caused by this mode of raising 
the wind has been repudiation. First, paper was issued, and it was 
found very agreeable, and answered its purpose. Then people 
eaid, why not have a little more? and more was issued. This was 
found pleasanter than ever, because everybody began to feel that 
he was growing rich, and further additions were made. Then, as 
confidence began to decline, specie was so far off that nobody 
wanted to travel back to it, and the general reluctance carried the 
day, and the paper was finally ‘‘ wiped out” as worthless. In Eng- 
land, when it was proposed in 1819 that the Bank should be forced to 
resume, there was precisely the same opposition there that there is 
here, and the same arguments were used against it. Any one who will 
give himself the trouble to read the debates on the Report of the 
Bullion Committee, and the evidence taken by it, will find all the 
Kelley, and Butler, and Phillips nonsense set forth in masculine 
language. He will find that irredeemable bank-notes were “the best 
currency, sir, the world ever saw.” He will find that they had “ the 
entire confidence of the people, sir,” and that the hard-money 
men were leeches who wanted to precipitate a crisis and buy up the 
people’s substance cheaply. Le will find that it was not the paper 
which had depreciated 25 per cent., but gold which had risen to 
that amount in value. Mr. Ricardo’s ablest paper was written to 
refute this very proposition, set forth by a violent opponent of re- 
sumption. He will find also a great deal of drivel about foreign 
exchange and other matters which would not in our day be listened 
to at all, coming from bankers and merchants of high standing. The 
Bullion Committee was, however, composed of men who knew how 
to study and reason, and who had no “ floating debt ” to “ fund,” no 
goods ‘ to worlgoff,” or bonds to place ; they had weight enough to 
resist ‘“‘ pressure,” made a report which is an exhaustive treatise on 
the principles of currency, and brought resumption about. If the 
people of the United States compel their Government to pay its paper 
debt in hard coin, they will do something which no community of the 
same size and character has been civilized enough to do, what no 
monarchy has been honest enough to do, and will afford the most 
striking illustration of the advance of foresight and self-respect 
among the race which we have yet seen. 

THE CONDEMNATION OF BAZAINE. 

M\HE conviction of Marshal Bazaine of the crime of having capitu- 

lated without having done all that honor and duty required, 
whether justified by the evidence or not, will serve a good purpose 
in soothing the wounded susceptibilities of the French people, and 
in reviving, in however slight a degree, the sympathy which during 
the early part of the war united men of all parties. One of the 
marked characteristics of sentimental politics is the powerful part 
played in it by “traitors.” Politics is, perhaps, nowhere so senti- 
mental as in France and Ireland, and we accordingly find that, in 
the history of both countries, the influence of spies, informers, and 
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corrupt generals and statesmen upon the march ef events has been 
great, and often disastrous. 

The Sentimentalist does not reach his « either in t 
council or in the field, through a calm weighing of facts, but 


through a species of aiflatus, to which he gives various names, 
He 
is accordingly fully prepared to attack the strongest and best dis- 
ciplined army with a crowd of excited peasants, or to march through 
a hostile territory with a small band of right-minded voluntee 
can never wholly rid himself of the belief that an unseen 
fighting on his side, and will turn the seale in his favor hy : 
ing the rules of strategy and tactics. When things go 
him, therefore—when his army is arrested by the 


but the source of which he secretly believes to be supernatural. 


, and 
power is 
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police and taken 





to the lockup, as happened to the Fenians, or his singing volunteers 
are scattered like chaff by the remorseless advance of a trained and 
silent battalion, as so often happened to the French during the lite 
war—he is forced either to give up his theory that Providence take 

special care of excitable people who are sure they are right, or te 
fall back on the hypothesis that some bad man has sold his secrets 


to the enemy-—and he naturally chooses the latter. 
enters on a campaign, one of his first steps, after having concluded 
his speeches and sung his battle-hymn, is to hunt for * spies.” 


which he does with about as much diserimination as his forefathers 


displayed in hunting for witches, and, when the fighting begins, ln 
keeps a lynx-eyed watch on his generals, to prevent their being 


bribed by the enemy. In the first Revolution, the Jae 
detectives called ‘ commissaries ” with the armnies, look- 
ing after the commanders, to prevent their betraying their 
government. And during the late siege of Paris, the Reds clamored 
in vain to have the officers of the various corps accompanied by 
armed representatives of “the people ” 
prevent the corrupt intercourse with the Germans 
sure was carried on. 

It is not wonderful that with this tendency of the nat 
perament in active operation, the principal army) 
after the fall of the Empire, have become objects of deep 
to the Radicals of the towns. In nearly all the great 
South they were, through the most of the war, in constant danger 
of being mobbed, and M. Gambetta rather epeouraged than re- 
pressed this frame of mind. He had himself come out of Paris 
literally on the wings of the wind, and was full of the divine 
aftlatus, and believed in it. He thought that 1 
necessary to victory, and saw treason or ¢ 
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shrugs and hesitation with which the real soldiers received the 
plans by which he proposed to crush Prince Frederic Charles, and 
overwhelm Werder, and throw Moltke into the English Channel. 


As the fortune of the war after the surrender of Sedan really turned 
on Bazaine’s ability to hold Prince Frederi¢ Charles at Metz, 
while new levies were organizing at the the 
course became from the first moment an object of uneasy serutiny. 
If he gave way one minute before Gambetta’s new army was ready 
to march on Paris, he was certain to be accused of treachery, even 
if he had lived for weeks on leather and fought a pitched battle 
every Monday. His surrender led to the total collapse of the 
Southern attempt to relieve the capital, and Gambetta, whom this 
collapse overwhelmed with ridicule, at once accused him of treason, 
and the whole nation, in the agony of despair and humiliation, 
seized on the accusation as the one bit of comfort left them. It was 
hard to believe that a “ Marshal of France ” could surrender un- 
necessarily with 150,000 men, but it was easier than to acknowledge 
that France, the foremost military nation in the world, as they 
fondly thought her, had been fairly conquered in one campaign by 
a single enemy. 

Unhappily, there appears to have been plenty of reason for believ- 
ing thatatleast he did not do his best. Much of the evidence received 
against him on the trial was preposterous or incredible, but it was 
plain enough that he had not done all that he might have done, and 
that, whatever the condition of his heart, his defence of Metz brought 
him within the purview of the military law. It was at best a feeble 
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defence, conducted by a man who clearly did not believe that it would 
seriously influence the result of the war either way, and that to con- 


justified. 


his condemnation may be, and even his execution would have been, 
A country which changes its government as often as 


duet it to the point of desperation would have been a useless sacrifice | France does, and in which no one system or régime or dynasty has 


of life and material. But then, he was on the trial the victim of a 
good deal of epigran and phrase-mongering. For instance, when 
he said, what one can readily understand his thinking without the 
lichtest want of patriotism or honor—after he had heard of the 
revolution, of Sedan, and of the appearance in the Provinces in a 
balloon of a flighty young Radical lawyer as the sole representative 
of the civil power—“ that there was no Government, there was no- 
thing,” the Duc d’Aumale easily knocked him down, and excited 
deep sensation in court by exclaiming, ‘‘ What! did not France still 
exist?” Probably the Marshal half lost his cause through this clever 
repartee; and yet nobody who tries to put himself in his place at 
Metz, with his training and antecedents, can feel that there was 
anything in the Marshal’s own remark beyond gaucherie in expres- 
sion. What he meant was that France was not represented by any 
organized body capable of directing a war or concluding a peace, 
which was strictly true, as an Assembly had to be elected in order 
to treat with the Germans. A soldier of the highest type would 
have none the less fought on, and fought well. But it is hardly fair to 
shoot a man for not having reached the summit of devotion, or for 
not having flung himself into the gulf for the mere honor of the 
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This brings us to what was Bazaine’s real defence, though it was 
one which of course he did not dare to offer. He was a fair product of 
French political life; in other words, French society was responsible 
for him. His defence of Metz was the defence which it was natural 
for a soldier to make who had passed the last forty-two years in the 
French service. During that period, he has witnessed four revolu- 
tions, and served four governments, each of which claimed legiti- 
macy, and has seen four sets of soldiers and statesmen, who on 
Monday were honored and respected, flying as criminals on Tues- 
day. The natural and proper consequence of this is to shake the 
seutiment of allegiance to country in the breasts of state servants, 
and to lead them to look out for their personal interests by attach- 
ing themselves to whichever régime seems to them most likely to 
prove stable, without reference to its general merits. Fidelity to 
Louis Philippe’s Government was treated as a crime by the Repub- 
lie ; fidelity to the Republic as a crime by the Empire, and so on.- 
No patriotism is entirely proof against ordeals of this sort, and they 
are especially trying to coarse and sensual natures, such as 
Bazaine’s undoubtedly is. Moreover, the Empire, which it must be 
remembered the French people twice solemnly adopted and approved 
by universal suffrage, used all its influence and patronage to raise 
to the front rank the class of soldiers to which Bazaine belonged. 
The French army, when the war broke out, was almost wholly in 
their hands, and Bazaine was not by any means the worst of them ; 
. he was simply the most conspicuous. Indeed, the only Imperialist 
\Mfavorite who issued from the war with untarnished reputation was 

MacMahon. These adventurers, too, with the Emperor at their 
head, had reached the age when campaigning becomes distasteful, 
and had attained all the honors and rewards that campaigning 
could give. The influence of this circumstance on French strategy 
was mournfully recognized by the first Napoleon in his later wars, 
‘When his Marshals bad grown old and rich, and shrank from flinging 
away the few years of well-won repose that remained to them. It 
is, indeed, only long-settled governments, which are deeply rooted 
in men’s hearts, and which they have learnt to love in childhood, 
that can exact from the old the eager devotion which shrinks from no 
danger and welcomes the weightiest responsibilities. From fortune- 
seekers, to whom the existing government represents nothing but 
pay and place, and any other may mean poverty and obscurity, it is 
impossible to expect the disinterested remembrance of country 
which Bazaine has been condemned for not showing ; and this class 
the Napoleonic régime was extraordinarily successful in producing 
and rewarding. 

There is one ground on which, perhaps, more than on any other, 





, 


| . . . . . 
| more hold on the popular imagination than another, in which all 


political traditions have been uprooted and political habits destroyed, 


| and which nevertheless is forced to keep up a large standing army, 


either for defence or police, must, in order to save itself from ruin, 
sternly prohibit the meddling of soldiers in politics, or the exercise 
of any option by soldiers between one government and another. 
The de-fucto government must be the only government the general 
knows anything about ; and to secure this result, the killing of any 
number of generals would be a low price to pay, because if the army 
once gets the habit of deciding between rival candidates to power 
or recognizing any claim to authority but possession, politics resolves 
itself into a struggle for the support of the army through corruption, 
and the army becomes a lazy or licentious Praetorian Guard-—use- 
less in war and dangerousin peace. France has been saved thus far 
from the degradation of Spain and Mexico by her success in maintain- 
ing military discipline through eighty years of revolution. That 
this success has been largely, if not mainly, due to the triumphs of 
the army in foreign wars during the early part of the century, and 
the strong traditions of discipline thus bred, nobody can doubt. If, 
now that its prestige is gone, it should seek compensation for reverses 
in the field by taking charge of the government at home, social 
order itself would be put in serious peril. Bazaine’s course at 
Metz undoubtedly, even if unconsciously to himself, had the seeds 
of this awful disease in it, and to arrest such a plague no treatment 
can be too severe. When the Duc d’Aumale, therefore, reminded 
him that though governments might come and go, France herself 
was the soldier’s only concern, his words were more important as 


the utterance of a great political truth, which it was the business of - 


military men to heed, than as a crushing retort to the unhappy old 
prisoner. For, unhappy we must call him after all. Forty-two 
years of danger resolutely faced, and of duty on the whole well 
done, by day and by night, in all forms of danger and distress, 
must, as long as men are men, go far to cover even worse sins than 
he has committed. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF A GREAT MINING ENTERPRISE. 


- the Little Cottonwood Cajon, in the Territory of Utah, on the 

Wasatch range of mountains, and about sixteen miles from a station 
called Sandy, on a branch of the Union Pacific Railroad, is a little spot of 
ground whose fame, though the growth of only a few years, has already 
spread far and wide over the surface of the earth, and promises to be handed 
down to future generations, if not in song, at least in the records of financial 
and political ethics, as one of the most remarkable places on the surface of 
the habitable globe. In 1968, two prospecting miners, of the names of 
Woodman and Chisholm, wandering about through the cajion, suddenly 
became aware that on the side of ore of the hiils there were evidences of 
silver ore, and being, like most prospecting miners, though ®ugh in manners 
and appearance, of an imaginative turv, they determined to consider their 
discovery 4 mine, and to name it after a lady with whom one or possibly 
both of them had been illicitly consorting in San Francisco, and whose 
Christian name was Emma. This they did, but, having no capital to work 
their discovery, it seemed at first that the christening of the mine might be 
all that would ever happen to it; when, very fortunately, one fine day there 
appeared on the scene a certain Mr. James E. Lyon, whose business was 
that of a mining speculator, who agreed to join Woodman and Chisholm, 
and advanced them money, he receiving a one-third share in the mine as an 
equivalent. 

During 1868 and 1869, one hundred tons of ore were got out, and Mr. 
Lyon, not being much pleased with the prospect of his enterprise, went back 
to New York on other business ; first, however, having satisfied himself that 
the lode ran in a northwesterly direction—a fact which we must beg the 
readers of this article to remember; for though the direction of a lode seems 
to be one of those things which would not be apt to escape the memory of 
any one interested in it, it will be observed throughout this strange tale that 
the business of silver-mining, at least in the Wasatch range, seems to impair 
the mnemonic almost as much as it improves the inventive faculties of 
the mind. To New York, then, went Lyon, having first made up his mind 
that the lode ran in a northwesterly direction, and, singular as it may seem, 
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no sooner had he disappeared than the Emma became suddenly productive, 
a large body of ore was struck, and Messrs. Woodman and Chisholm, not 
caring so much for the niceties of partnership law as for silver, took in some 
new partners, and came at the same time to the conclusion that it was 
necessary to oust Mr. Lyon, on the ground that the vein now opened out 
was runuing in a different direction from what it was when the original 
shaft was sunk. Into the Emma Silver Mine of Utah these gentlemen had 
now organized themselves, and between Lyon and the Emma Silver Mine a 
suit raged for three days in the District Court of Utah, in which were 
engaged no less than seventeen lawyers, and among them, as Lyon’s princi- 
pal attorney, the Hon. W. M. Stewart, Senator for Nevada. What Lyon 
desired was an inspection of the mine, in order that the defective memories 
of his former partners might be refreshed as to the direction of the lode. He 
gained his suit, and, on the inspection, it proved that Lyon was right, 
and the direction of the lode was northwesterly. His suit was thereupon 
compromised; but, to understand the nature of the compromise, it is neces- 
sary to turn to other scenes and introduce new characters. 

Vermont of late years has been the cradle of great men. From Vermont 
came Fisk; from Vermont came the gentlemen who have lately organized 
the Vermont Central Railroad ; from Vermont, too, came Trenor Wm. Park. 
Originally a country lawyer in that State, he came early to the conclusion 
that the confined life of New England was too narrow for a man of his metal, 
and he went to practise in San Francisco—a city in which the practice of the 
law has the great advantage of including, among its legitimate and recognized 
weapons, what are still considered in the less progressive communities of the 
Eastern coast the crimes of champerty and maintenauce. Like most of the 
gentlemen who have begun their careers as country lawyers in Vermont, and 
then emigrated to develop wider spheres of usefulness elsewhere, Mr. Park 
first really obtained distinction as a Receiver. It was the celebrated Mari- 
posa Estate which he received, and so well did he perform his duties that he 
is said to have acquired the name among his friends and admirers of the 
“Great Exhausting Receiver.” It may be inferred from this that Mr. Park 
had acquired no small knowledge of mining law ; and when we say that about 
March, 1871, he and one General Baxter made a careful inspection of the 
Emma, it is tantamount to saying that they came at once to the conclusion 
that the mine had been badly managed. ‘To improve the property they pur- 
chased one-half of the mine, and when Mr. Lyon’s compromise came to be 
arranged, it was found that such had been their energy in developing its re- 
sources that they had already spent $1,500,000 upon it, with no returns. In 
any comprehensive scheme of improvement it was necessary that this money 
should be restored to them, and as neither Mr. Lyon nor Messrs. Woodward 
and Chisholm head that amount of money on the spot, development could 
never be complete without a sale of the mine. But to place the mine on the 
Little Cottonwood Cafion market was difficult, for the same reason that in 
the old English song the gentleman who put a rope round his wife’s neck and 
took her for sale to the market town found it difficult to dispose of her: in 
the Little Cottonwood Canon the population were “all of them sellers.” 
There were a dozen mines within easy reach, but there were no quotations 
in the Canon. To people who were really interested in a comprehensive 
scheme of development, there was but one thing todo. The mine must be 
sold—at a distance. The mine wust be sold where money was plenty 
and the nature of cahons unfamiliar. The mine must be sold in 
don. The name was changed to the “ Emma Silver Mining Company 
of New York,” and Mr. Lyon was compromised with on the understanding 
that he should receive one-eighth of what the mine sold for, less the 
$1,500,000 (which Messrs. Park and Baxter had theoretically expended in 
their first attempt at development), in consideration of his, Lyon’s, holding 
over his claim till the 15th of November following, while an United States 
patent was being got. Before Mr. Park and Senator Stewart went to Lon- 
don, however, there were one or two matters to be attended to. There must 
be an inspection and report upon the value of the mine by an expert, and, 
in order that this report should be all that it ought to be, there must be 
some preparation of the mine. Mr. Silas Williams, it seems, is admitted by 
Mr. Park to be about the best man in bis acquaintance to prepare a mine, 
and Mr. Wjlliams was sent for. In the month of September the number of 
men working on the mine was reduced from a hundred to a dozen. 
was allowed to go into the mine without a written order, and armed men 
were stationed as guards at the entrances, while Mr. Silas Williams oceu- 
pied himself in plastering and engrafting silver ore on to the limestone 
rock. The mine was now nearly worked out; there were 1,500 tons of ore 
raised and on hand, and the value of the mine was, in Mr. Park’s opinion, at 
that time expressed, about $250,000, 
arranged, Mr. Park and Senator Stewart sailed fur England. Professor Sil- 
liman of Yale College had been through the mine, had seen the plastered 
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sale in England was accomplished. 

The scene changes now to England, where we find Mr. Park and Senator 
Stewart, armed with Professor Silliman’s report, trying, at first without suc- 
cess, to float their scheme. ‘To investors, silver mines seem a little speen- 
lative, and the history of investments in Erie had not tended to strengthen 
public confidence in new and unknown American securities, promoted by old 
and well-known American speculators, even when reported upon by the “ Sir 
Roderick Murchison of the United States.” If Mr. Park had not been a man of 
real genius, the scheme might never have been floated to this day. But Mr. 
Park was a man of genius, and it occurred to him that if the new English eom 
pany were headed by General Schenck, the American Minister in London, 
it would probably acquire a reputation at once. General Schenck having 
little or no money, it was arranged that money should be provided him, 
and that he should thus enter the company as a bona-fide investor. This 
was no less important than the preparation of the mine by Mr. Silas Wil- 
liains. 

On the 9th of November, 1871, the Prospectus of the Emma Silver Min 
ing Company, Limited, appeared, announcing the formation of the new com 
pany with a capital of £1,000,000, in 50,000 shares, of which 25,000 share 
were offered by subscription, the vendors retaining the other 25,000. The 
directors were announced to be: George Anderson, Esqg., M.P., London, 
Chairman; E. Brydges Willyams, Esq.. M.P., London, Deputy Chairman ; 
Percy Doyle, Esq., C.B., London ; E. Leigh Pemberton, Esq., M.P., London ; 
The Hon. J. C. Stanley, London ; Major-General Schenck, United States 
Minister, London; General Henry Baxter, Ex-President N.Y.C. Railway, 
New York; Trenor Wm. Park, Esq., President National Bank, Vermont ; 
The Hon. W. M. Stewart. United States Senator, Nevada. The trus 
were to be: George Anderson, Esq.; Major-General Robert Schenck; and 
J. H. Puleston, Esq. (of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., American Bankers), 
London. These three gentlemen were to act as trustees for the shareholders 
until the property purchased was duly trausterred; and wntil that was 
done, no part of the purchase-money was to be paid. 
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cash, being the balance of acerued protits receivable from 


The property meanwhile had greatly increased in value. was in 
the first place: 
consignments of ore by the vendors to London and Liverpool, amounting ty 
£46,300. There were 2,800 tons of first-class ore being forwarded to Eug 

land, of the estim.ted net value of £70,000. There were 8,600 tons second 

class ore, piled up at mine for smelting there, of the estimated net value 
of £64,000. 
various parts of the miue, of the estimated net value of £357,750, 
were also 2,600 tons first-class ore from mine to London expected 
arrive during January and February, and to produce, net, £65,000, 
stated also that the ore previously sent to Engleyd had realized an average 
of £37 19s. 3d. per ton. 
or sale had hitherto been under 15s. per ton, or only about two per eent. 
of its value, a fact unprecedented in the annals of mining. Judging by the 
protits of the preceding four months’ working, the estimated net yield 
the mine would be at the rate of £700,000 per annum; or if smelting 
works were erected, as the proper business way to do, then the total profit 
would amount to the enormous figure of £760,000 per annum. — Further 

more, With a view to equalize and ensure the steady and continuous payments 
of dividends, the divisions of profits were to be restricted to 18 per cent. per 
annum, until £180,000, equal to twelve months’ dividends, were in hand in 
London, after which time the whole of the earnings were to be divided 
among the shareholders. 

Mr. Park received £500,000 in cash, settled with Mr. Albert Grant (an 
English speculator, as expert iv rigging the market as Mr. Silas William 
had shown himself in preparing, plastering, and engrafting) for £100,000, 
and a further prospective sum of £60,000 or £70,000 more, which he seems to 
have got afterwards, while with Mr. Jas. E. Lyon, entitled to one-eighth of 
the purchase, less $1,500,000, a compromise was effected by which he got 
£30,000 for his whole claim, Mr. Park very kindly letting him know that a 
peculiar arrangement had been entered into, by which the whole of the 
London shares were locked up and inaccessible, in the hands of Mr. Grant, 
for nine months or more, and that before the expiration of that period, 
game would be played out” and the mine 


There were 13,250 tons first-class ore, already developed in 
And there 
to 


a 


It was 


The cost of extracting the ore ready for shipment 


e 
or 


‘in all human probability, the “ 
“bust up.” Mr. Lyon being thus got rid of, the other old claimants 
renounced all their rights in favor of Mr. Park upon the payment of fifty 
dollars a share, and in consideration of an undertaking on the part of Mr, 
Park to make up to the new London company for any discrepancy be 


in the prospectus. It is hardly necessary to say that as there were «uly 


walls, and made a very interesting and instructive report, for which he is | 1,800 tons of this ore in existenee, Mr, Park at once paid over to the 
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pany £28,000, and the London 
i their books as received for “ missing ore.” 


London Emma Com Emma Company 


entered the payment it 


went on beantifully. There was, to be sure, here 


wr in cirenlation, and General Schenck was obliged 


: this, everythi 
aud ‘ru 
: director; but that was only a matter of diplomatic 

and had nothing to do with the merits of the mine ; and the 18 per 
| bean to be paid, together with an announcement from 

ul “taken great pains to verify every statement in 
“confirmed in their opinion ” that such state- 
vecurate.” The production at the mine went on 
of February, with the monthly dividend, came a 
iat Utah, 1,000 tons—£28,000,” 
2,500 tons which is referred to in the prospectus as 
en rowte to London.” On the 7th of March, a 
was held, at which Mr. G. Anderson, the chair- 

ted to the shareholders that silver was coming out of the mine so 
fast that it seemed very likely that they would get ‘30 or 40 per cent. in- 
Ix.” Meantime, to dispel the rumors which had sprung up about 
pany, Mr. Park offered to pay the expenses of the whole of the 
only go out to the Little Cottonwood Cation—if they 

would only go out and examine the property for themselves. This they 
did no ; but Mr. Beydges Willyams did, receiving a check for his 
trouble of £ With Mr. Willyams, as a personal friend, went Mr. G. A. 
Lawren bett ] n as the author of ‘Guy Livingstone’ and other 
works of fiction; and the result of his connection with the enterprise is a 


which was the same 
qu intity sf from the 
‘now station, 


meeting of the company 


manu, 


stead of 
the Con 
Board if they would 


very a wmce of how much any development of the resources of 
merely those directly interested, but all classes of the 
*. Lawrence, a literary man, and not skilled in mining, was 
‘ith what he Utah, and on his return wrote a book 
‘containing a chapter devoted to the Emma Mine, for 


pature benetits net 
ecommunit 
in 


much stri saw 


called * Silver! 
ousand guineas from his publishers, while his expenses 
Mr. One of the malicious rumors about 
rk sent word out that Mr. Willyams was to have a 


which he receiv CU a 
Willyams. 
this trip was that 4 
! for New York and Utah, and that he was on no 


home provide i both in 


account to be allowed to go anywhere near a hotel or converse with suspi- 

With Mr. Willyams went Mr. Stewart and Professor Siili- 
man, and the reports received from the mine were so favorable that, on the 
Ist of April, 1872, the directors invited the stockholders to take the locked- 
up and inaccessible yendors’ shares, the directors being desirous of getting ¢ 
quotation on the Stock Exchange, and it being necessary for this that more 
The only difficulty, they said, 
but they had succeeded in inducing the vendors to 


Pas 
ly wo 


cious characters 


shares should be held by the company itself. 
price ; 


was about the 
The 
went on even more swimmingly than 
no quotation was granted. The pavers 

li "3 would be in possession of the £180,000 reserve in 

, and would then ‘e paying 36 per cent. 
A pamphlet by appeared, called ‘Mining Enter- 
the History of a Great Investment,’ 

pectable publishing house, Messrs. Cassell, Petter 
seemed to have been published by them, though 
it was not, and they knew apparently nothing about mining enterprise in 
made in such papers as the Mining World 
aud Stoch J sent free to every stockholder. On the 
Ist of Mi return of Mr. Willyams with highly 
istactory accounts, and a meeting was held on the 7ta of that month to 
Mr. Willyams, having lost his father, could not attend it; but a 

1 him was read, in which he expressed the opinion that the pro- 
was “honestly worth more than double what it was three months 
‘while Mr. Silliman’s second report said that the recent discoveries 
or the future of regular and satisfactory dividends ” ; and 
turing to enquire if he might be informed “ what 
ally in sight, seen, and measured,” the chairmav, Mr. 

he would find that Professor 
3 Ist of November, the directors 
announced the quant of ore raisel to date as 10,190 t 
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month, Mr. Anderson made a report, detailing his 
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fa glowing account of the property (the ore raised 
#20 tons ng a high tribute to the loyalty and disinterested- 
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and soon. But, as a mine, the Emma on the 10th of December, 1872, 
ceased to exist. There were no more dividends, there was no more ore 
cither in Utah, or in New York, or in London, or on the high seas, to arrive. 
The 32,000 tons vouched for by Professor Silliman had disappeared, so had 
the 11,420 tons raised, so had the £46,300 “cash on hand,” which was an 
imaginary sum paid over first in the purchase-money to the vendors, and 
repaid the next day to the Company; so had £195,000 in dividends, the 
money for the last two ef which it seems had been lent to the Company by 
Mr. Park, as it was itself insolvent; and, in fact, the mine had netted about 
£47,000 from the 8th of November, 1271, to the 31st December, 1872. 
Meanwhile, it appeared that the Company had been mizing on ground not 
their own. It will be remembere1 that the mine ran northwest and south- 
east, but the company which got the patent discovered that in a northwest 
and southeast direction there were other claims, the Illinois, the Cincinnati, 
the San Francisco Emma, and the North Star, all working close by. So in 
order to avoid this difficulty the patent was taken northeast and southwest, 
while the mining was done northwest and southeast—in the true direction 
of the lode. By this arrangement they secured a good title in their patent, 
and at the same time it did not in reality make very much difference which 
way it was worked, for it would “bust up,’ as Mr. Park said, in a few 
months at any rate. In this way they mined their way into land of the 
Illinois Company, and the balance-sheet disclosed the fact that they owed 
the Illinois Company £18,000 on this account, which reduced the £47,000 to 
£29,000. As to the quantity of ore remaining in the mine Mr. Park says: 
‘No one can tell as to the quantity of ore remaiuing in the mine, save Him 
who made it”; this being supposed to be a pious reference to the Creator of 
the Universe. 

There are one or two more things which it is necessary to state in order 
to explain the nature of the source from which this information all comes. 
In November, 1871, one S. T. Paffard, having a little money to spare, and 
seeing a notice of the Emma Company in some‘newspaper, obtained a pros- 
pectus, and became strongly impressed with the statements contained in it, 
youched for by such names as it bore, and especially by the name of Gen. 
Schenck, the United States Minister. Being desirous of adding to his income, 
he took such shares as were within his means, not on speculation, but as an 
investor. When the bubble burst, he determined to find out why it was 
that shares were worth £3 which had been worth £23, and he has spent 
much time and trouble in correspondence and examivation, and has in the end 
got together the real histury of the enterprise, in a little pamphlet dedicated 
“To the shareholders of the Emma Silver Mining Company (Limited); and 
to the shareholders in mines of a similar nature in Utah and Nevada.” He 
gives, in an interesting and instructive appendix, his correspoudence with 
the eminent gentlemen connected with the enterprise, and, with a hopeful- 
ness which is certainly to be commended in one who has bought his experi- 


' ence so dear, he takes as the motto of Lis True History of the Emma Mine 


“ Magna est veritas et prevalebit.” 


LOUIS AGASSIZ. 
nn if ever, has the death of a man of science been so widely and 
7 deeply felt as in the case of Professor Agassiz, who departed this life on 
the evening of the 14th inst. He was born at Mottier, near the Lake of Neuf- 
chatel, in May, 1807, and was therefore in his sixty-seventh year. Tis 
father was the pastor of the parish. Early choosing the medical pro- 
fession, probably because of its affinity with natural history, for which his 
fondness was manifest in boyhood, he studied in the schools of Lausanne and 
Zurich, in his native Switzerland, then at the universities of Heideiberg and 
Munich, taking the degree of Doctor in Medicine at the latter at or before 
1830, having already taken that of Doctor in Philosophy at Erlangen. By 
this time, if not long before, under the stimulus and example of such teach- 
ers as Dollinger, Martius, and Oken, and with such student-companions as 
Schimper, Mohl, and Braun, his destiny as a naturalist was fixed, and his 
career opened. That Von Martius should have chosen his pupil (Spix hav- 
ing died) to work up the fishes collected in his and Spix’s Brazilian expedi- 
tion was natural, for young Agassiz probably even then knew more of the 
fresh-water fishes of Europe than any one else; and this, his first piece of 
systematic zodlogical work, probably impressed upon his mind a special inte- 
rest in Brazil and its fauna, which was gratified in after-years under nobler 
opportunities than falls to the common lot, resulting in an accumulation of 
materials in all departments, and especially in ichthyology, which might 
satisfy in this respect even the largeness of Agassiz’s mind. Would that his 
subsequent days could have been mainly devoted, as he once or twice essayed 
to devote them, to the elaboration of these and other unequalled ichthyologi- 


cal collections; that he might have rounded his life by a compieted work 


in the departwent which first gave him fame, for which he re 
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tained a predilection, and in which so much remained for him | the school of Cuvier engaged him more than that of St. Hilaire. Purport 
to do. In the year 1832, or thereabouts, Agassiz accepted the chair of | and plan were more to him than ways and means, aud physical cause and 
natural history in the college of Neuichatel, in which Guizot was one of his | effect. Never was there a more thoroughly theistic philosopher. His ite 











associates. Here, having secured in Baron Cotta a publisher able and willing | ated arguinent against doctrines of evolution, reduc tt 8 
to respond to his desires, he brought out his ‘ Natural History of the Fresh- | this: 1. There is order and system in organic nature as in . 
water Fishes of Central Europe,’ and the fourteen livraisons (with 311 plates) | thought; 2. The evolution of species of plants and animals, o 
of his ‘ Researches on Fossil Fishes.’ And from this base, with the range of another, by natural causation, is tantamount te a denial of t 
the Bernese Alps towering in the horizon before him. he carried on those | Therefore, doctrines of evolution are untrue. — If t d term be co 
elaborate investigations upon living glaciers, and developed those views re- | ceded, most people will agree with him. 
specting their former overwhelming agency which are recorded in his ‘ Etudes | It was not badly written of Agassiz by one of his literary contempor 
sur les Glaciers’ and his ‘ Systéme Glaciére,’ as weil as in the publications of | that *‘he is a scientific force, and no small portion of the immense influence 
various learned societies, and which have made his name illustrious in the | he exerts is due to the energy, intensity, and geniality which distinguish U 
apnals er also. The comparatively untechnical character of these ] nature ofthe man. . . . He is at once one of the most dominating and 
investigations (except as to the intimate cause and process of glacier move- | one of the most sympathetic of men, having the qualities of leader and 
ment), ne them to general apprehension ; the ceding part they have | companion combined in singu harmony.” His mark and rank were 
ever since played in recent geoiogy in questions relative to the age, intro- recognized by all appropriate scientifie and li vy honors, He reeeived 
duction, and distribution of species, and over the whole field aptly deuomi- | the Monthyon and Cuvier prizes in Paris, the Copley and the Wollas.en 
nated in French physique du monde ; the persistent ardor with which they | medals in Lond n, the LL.D. from Edinburgh, Dublin, and Harvard Uni 
were undertaken and expounded, yet without pretermission of his more re- sities; was elected into all the great scientific academies and so = 
condite zoélogical researches ; and the unfaltering courage and confidence | last and most prized, was oue of the eight Foreign Associates of the Acadet 
with which they were at once carried out to their full legitimate consequen- | of Sciences at Paris. A peculiar plant which inhabits the hern border 
ces (a characteristic trait of their author's mind), naturally captivated no less | of his adopted country, with deliciously-scented flowers, b th TORE 
the popular than the scientific world, who joined in assigning to Agassiz a | Agassizia suavis. Mr. Agassiz early married a gifted sister of V 
place by the side of his friend and early patron Humboldt. The two had | Alexander Braun, by whom he had three children, who vive | t 
more than one point of resemblance, and it would be curious to trace the daughters, married in this country, and a son, whose ins t 
parallel. | zodlugy and comparative anatomy of radiate animals ha 

In 1846, at middle age, he came to the United States on a scientific him very high in the ranks of scientific men. Of the surviy M \ 
visit, with leave of absence and some assistance from the King of | (née Cary), the ever-helpful companion and associate \ 
Prussia as suzerain of Neufchatel. He delivered in Boston aconrse of Lowell | travel, as well as in literary and scientifie work, it w 11 up ta 
lectures, and other similar lectures in several cities. He was just | speak. 


the man to be fully appreciated here; and the field which he found, or saw | — 
the capabilities of, was most inviting to one of his zeal, ardor, largeness of 

view, bold and contagious hopefulness. He decided to remain, and he did 
remain, unswerved by flattering attempts to win him back to Europe. Under 
an endowment of the late Abbott Lawrence, he became professor of zodlogy : <P 5s ee ee ae 
and geology in Harvard University in 1347, and was fulfilling the duties | PLYMOUTH CHURCH DIScrP 
of the office when the fatal illness seized him. Of his work and his influence 
here through this quarter of a century; of the great museum of zodlogy 
which he established and replenished, and upon which he lavished heart, and 
time, and means; of the zodlogical investigations he has here made, and 


On 
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Cori esponden 


To THE Eprror OF THE NATION : 
Sir: I understand you, in your nuwnder fer December 4, to state in sub 


stance and in various forms that Plymouth Church and their pastor have 


abandoned the theory ef a distinction between the chureh and the world 


those he has incited and promoted; of those four imperial quarto volumes of | congisiing in a change of heart and of life, as the basis of eburch organiza 
* Contributions to the Natural History of the United States’ which stand a | tion; the clurch is represented as declaring that “ chure! mbers may or 
memorial of what science, seconded by zeal and noble patronage, may | may not be Christians vr good men—about that it does not concern its 

accomplish, but may by the largeness of plan be unable to complete; of the | The one thing certain is that they like to come to the bu ¢ on Sunday. 
exploration in Brazil, its princely outfit and ample returns; of the recent | and are strot 9 ta Chater Aavation to nhilanthropie euterpris Iu short, the 


Hassler expedition round the eontinent, adding its preportion to the vast 


| 
| 
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| church is pot an institution. Its members are not held together by any visi 
stores accumulated at the museum, but most of all, as we fondly deemed, | 
| 
! 








ble bond. Ther are persens who like to expose t es to spiritual 

the inestimable benefit of restored health and vigor to the naturalist, whese | quences, but hare nothing to sav as to the effect of these influences on tl 
remaining days were now doubly and trebly valuable for science; of that character.” You naturally and properly express great sorrow at this result, 
fatal gift, the rock of Penikese, covered last summer with an admiring, active- | sdeeniine tik Patina’ Cacch 06 & tare temmortant comerradive Clement 
minded throng, who little dreamed what life-blood they were consuming, | of human society, and especially in these den A ratio ane 
now desolate and plashed by December waves that moan like dirges; of the Whether Plymouth ( ‘» irch has taken this ground or not is simply a qu 
characteristic traits, scientific and personal, of the naturalist and the man | tion of fect. If it is a fact. then the evid of the fact can be pr sae 
who is now lamented—of all these, we haye not room to write. Nor, indeed, | What, then. are the sourees of « fetus r know of none } 
is it needful for our readers, for — there never wes another emivent | its fuudameutal constitutional de 0 itie public decla 
naturalist so widely personally know | tion of the church. Let us, then, first turn to the fundamental documents « 

Noble lessons and inspirations are to be drawn from Agassiz’s example, | the church. and see how men are admitted to this chureh and what obl 


and one warning. Probably the warning may not be much needed again in 
our day, fur not many naturalists of the highest order have the gifts which 


tions they assume. I refer you to page 17 of the ‘ Manu: 
eause them to be beset, or even the Miiasittin to estimate at its proper 


r ‘ ee } a ? . 
The candidates are publicly addressed before the au 


assumes, what is a fact, that they have been examined as to the evidence of 














worth the value of a popular appeal. Our ideal naturalist, in this regard, | a change of heart and life, and are now to profess the ‘ me. The pastor says 
would be a cross between Robert Brown, whom his scientific compeers | to them: “You have been deeply convinced of yeur personal sinfulnesa : 
ranked as facile princeps, while very few even of his best-educate] country- | you have believed in the forgiving love of Jesus Christ: vou have dediwatt 
men ever heard of him, and one who, like Agassiz, was “known and read of | your heart and life to him: that dedication you ere about to renew, in th 
all men,” and who longed that all should share in all he knew. But natu- presence of God and this congregation.” 

ralists capable of large, original researches are few, and always likely to be What. now, is the essenee of the covenant y which they er » Tti 
overtasked, and their precious time should be jealously guarded. This is | to renounce a life of sin. and “to consecrate the whole soul and body to the 
especially applicable to those who can uot only investicate well, but shay service of God.” What does the cht It is “b - , 
and systematize. And here a brief remark may not be out ef place—consid- | their power to advance those who join them in the divine lii 

ering that perhaps the last printed words from Mr. Agussiz’s pen, not oe Can there be a more explicit declaration of the basis of the church in a 
issued, relate to it—npon his position in — toa popula r doctrine of the | professed change of heart and life? But now the question may he raised 
day. Agassiz early came in contact with the Naturphilosophie of Oken, | Has not et basis been repudiated? Certainly this is a fair question, and it 








which he much disliked, and one would say with fair reason. In philosophy | Jeads to the en juiry, How can such a constitution be repu tien ad? sit by 
he was «¢ pupil of Schelling at Munich, after Schelling’ 8 conversion from a sil aes spe ech of a member, even if he were the pastor ? ? Is not an action 
idealistic pautheism. As a naturalist, although morphology wag his forte, 


| of the church essential to effect so fundamental u change? Has there been 
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any such action? It is not possible to produce any such action. But it 
may be said that the pastor’s speech, sanctioned by the church, implies it. 
Does the pastor, then, in either of his speeches repudiate what has beer to 
this time the original and perpetual basis of the church? To this I answer 
On the other hand, in both of the speeches of the pastor 
But, it may be asked, 
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decidedly, no. 
recently delivered, he has emphatically reattirmed it. 


did not the pastor say that “the door of entrance to the church should be as | 


large as humanity”? He did. But he did not say that alone. He did not 
say that any could enter it without professing a change of heart and of life, 
for he proceeded immediately to say: “ It was designed to give an invita- 
tion to all to come into the church who really felt a desire to come in through 
faith in Christ, for the purpose of a loving obedience to the Lord Jesus 


Christ, and to all persons who gave reasonable evidence of the sincerity of 


their purpose of holy living.” In his second speech the pastor said: “I 
have said time and time again in your hearing that only those who were 
convinced of their profound sinfulness and of the need of divine help, and 
who accepted Jesus Christ as their Lord and Saviour, were invited to come 
to the communion table, no mattez whether they were church-members or 
not. And that has been the ground on which @ have stood at the door of the 
church and asked, ‘Do you come because you are sinful and helpless— 
you believe Jesus Christ has begun to help you? Do you come 
leaning on him into this Christian brotherhood? That has been the only 
ground on which men have come into this church.’ ” 

That these reports of the pastor’s speeches are correct I know, for I 
heard them both. What now can be said to rebut this evidence? Ought 
any one to affirm that Piymouth Church has forsaken her original basis, not 
only without evidence, but against such evidence as this ? 

How has it happened, then, that not only secular but even some re- 
ligieus papers have taken this view of the case? I answer, it is owing to 
a defective report of the first speech of the pastor and to a false construc- 
tion put on what was reported. The statement “ The door of entrance to the 
church should be as large as humanity,” has been re-echoed and taken with- 
out the limitation immediately added by the pastor, that no one could enter 
it who did not profess repentance of sin, faith in Christ, and a sincere purpose 
But one would think that newspaper reports have not 
always been so full and so infallible as to warrant any man in bringing such 
a charge against such a church until he knew that the newspaper report was 
neither inaccurate nor defective. 

But it may be said that the pastor disavows discipline. It is true that he 
does discountenance a frequent resort to judicial processes and a litigious 
apirit in the church, and a reliance on mere legal proceedings as a means of 
promoting a holy life. But he insists earnestly on that highest and noblest 
discipline which arises from the full development of the spirit of the Gospel, 
the spirit of love, and its application not merely to church services, but 
to the whole intercourse of life and to all the interests of human society. 
To this his sermons for years bear witness. He seeks to introduce all who 
join the church into some field of benevolent labor, and relies as far as possi- 
ble on spiritual influences in the various fields of Christian action opened by 
the} church, so to develop every man in the Christian life that he shall be a 
law unto himself, and not need constant legal scrutiny. Is not this right? 
Does not Paul say that a righteous man ought to be above such need of law? 
(1 Tim. i. 9.) Such a need of law indicates the childhood of divine life, and 
not the mature and fally-developed Christian. But when these means will 
not avail, the pastor does advocate judicial proceedings, and, if need be, ex- 
communication. 

But it may be said he makes it easy to leave the church. He does; and 
in this differs from those who, by a stringent covenant, make it impossible 
to get out of the church except by excommunication or death. Excommu- 
nication requires judicial proceedings, and thus the difficulty of getting a 
member out of the church is raised to the highest point. The tendency of 
this system is to retain in the church many who should be out of it, yet can- 
not be put out by judicial processes. The pastor regards this stringent sys- 

ag unauthorized by the Bible and injurious, and opens the door for those 
to withdraw who, in Christian judgment, ought to be out of the church. 

Is not this wise? Does it not tend to purity in the church? True, it 
may not remove all who ought to be removed, but it is a step towards it. 
Every one who has had a wide experience of churches knows how hard it is 
to get out unworthy members by judicial processes after they have been 
once received. But the policy of the pastor tends towards the purity of 
the church, as far as it goes, and therefore deserves decided approval and 


because 


to lead a holy life. 


bot censure. 

To conclude, the avowed end of Plymouth Church, and of the pastor, 
js to promote holy liying to the highest degree, and their whole system is 
deliberately adapted to that end. If all unworthy members are not removed, 
it is hecquse there is no known process by which it can be effected in this 


ation. 
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world. That such would be the fact our Saviour foresaw, and referred us 
to the final jadgment-day for the complete removal of all of the elements of 
evil from his church. EDWARD BEECHER. 





THE VIRGINIUS @ASE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

In your number of Dec. 11, I read the following words: 

“The theory . that if the Virginius was a mere pirate we might 
not be able to call Spain to account for her summary mode of dealing with 
the crew, receives a severe blow from the following article of the Treaty of 
1795 between that country and the United States: ‘Art. VII. It is agreed 
that the subjects or citizens of each of the contracting parties, their vessels, 
or effects, shall not be liable to any embargo or detention on the part of the 
other, for any military expedition, or for any public or private purpose 
whatever.’” [The rest of the article, which has no bearing on what I wish 
to say, is omitted. ] 

Now, I wish to submit: 

First, That what is meant here is the embargo or detention—the latter 
word defines the first—of vessels already in port. There is no embargo of 
any others. The article prohibits the exercise of what is sometimes cailed 
the jus angarie and all other summary ways of treating vessels in port. 

Secondly, if the Virginius were “a mere pirate,” and thus the vessel of 
hostes humani generis, the ship of any nationality could have seized her, 
and the courts of any nationality tried her. Can you believe that the 
United States, in this article, renounced the right of seizing a Spanish 
piratical ship on the high seas? Being seized, such a vessel would come 
before our courts like any other similar vessel, and be tried and condemned. 
All her crew, of every nationality, would be equally amenable to our laws, 
as waging war against us. To this case surely embargo and detention, and 
subsequent treatment of persons on the piratical ship, could not be supposed 
to apply. Ws 


[The passage which “ W.” omits contains, however, the basis of our 
suggestion, viz.: that ‘in all cases of seizure, detention, or arrest, 
for debts contracted or offences committed by any citizen or subject 
of one party within the jurisdiction of the other, the same shall be 
made and prosecuted by order and authority of the law only, and 
according to the order of procedure usual in such cases. The citizen, 
ete., shall be allowed to employ such advocates, solicitors, notaries, 
agents, and factors as they may judge proper in all their affairs und 
in all their trials of law in which they may be concerned before the 
tribunals of the other party; and such agents shall have free access 
to be present at the proceedings in such causes, and at the taking 
of all examinations and evidence which may be exhibited in the said 
trials.” It is not unreasonable, we think, to hold that American 
citizens, charged with piracy before Spanish tribunals of whatever 
nature, are entitled to the benefit of this provision, and it is certain 
that in the Virginius case they were deprived of it. The consul 
was denied access to them, and they had no assistance from agent, 
solicitor, or advocate. To “ W.’s” interpretation of the treaty 
regarding embargo and detention we have no exception to make.— 
Ep. NATION.] 
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Notes. 


( N Tuesday and Wednesday, January 27, 28, Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, 

47 Leicester Square, Londen, W.C., will sell at auction the books and 
pamphlets collected by tie late John Camden Hotten, and relating chiefly to 
North and South America. It is not a very remarkable collection, though 
book-buyers of a great variety of tastes will doubtless find it to contain 
something necessary to their perfect happiness. There are several works 
from Franklin’s press, and a unique copy of his ‘ Dissertation on Liberty and 
Necessity, Pleasure and Pain,’ an octavo pamphlet of 32 pages, printed in 
London in 1725, which the author sought to suppress in his maturer years. 
It is numbered 274 in the catalogue. Mr. Hotten’s collections of engravings 
and portraits ; of ancient charters, deeds, and MSS. relating to English county 
families ; and of autographs of eminent personages, will be sold by the same 
auctioneers at a later date. We learn from the Athenwum that Macmillan 
& Co. will publish in the spring an account of Sir Samuel (Pasha) Baker's 
recent expedition to the Upper Nile, ia two volumes, Also, that in May will 
appear a work on Central Asia, by Mr. Eugene Schuyler, who is perhaps re- 
serving for it a reply to Prof. Vambéry’s rejoinder to his recent attack on that 
gentleman's good faith as a traveller and au author. One would naturally ex- 
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Dec. 18, 1873] 


pect bim at least to take some notice of Vambéry’s defence of his philologi- 
cal integrity. ——The proprietors of the London Vanity Fair, which “ there 
is no presumption in saying has been adopted as the special paper of good 
society,” inform the public further that it has now been established on a very 
solid and permanent foundation ; that from the Ist of January it will be con- 
siderably enlarged in size, and will have several new features introduced into 
it; that the weekly cartoons will be printed in an entirely new style of chro- 
mo-lithography, aud on better paper; and that the annual subscription price 
will be raised to two guineas and a half. But the best announcement of all 
is that Mr. Pellegrini (‘‘ Ape” of the early cartoons) will hereafter be the 
exclusive artist of the paper—a permanent engagement having been made 
with him. The Vanity Fair gallery of statesmen, sovereigns, and other 
eminent personages includes now nearly two hundred portrait-caricatures. 
Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, hitherto the editor of Our Young Folks, informs 
its readers that he will transfer to St. Nicholas a serial story prepared for the 
former magazine. With three such admirable story-tellers for children as 
Mrs. Dodge (the editor), Mr. F. B. Stockton, and Mr. Trowbridge, St. Nicho- 
las makes a strong beginning and can hardly fail to meet with general 
acceptance.——Petermann’s Mittheilungen for October 23 offers a map of 
Southeastern Australia, showing the latest discoveries up to the present 
year, and also, by appropriate coloring, the distribution of population. Ano- 
ther map is of the rapids of the Madeira River, and marks the line of Col. 
Church’s projected railway around them, one of the most important enter- 
prises of the day. The Polaris expedition and the Khiyan campaign are 
among the subjects discussed in tle text.——Prof. W. D. Whitney contri- 
butes to the College Courant (New Haven) for December 13 an article on 
‘* Text-Books for the Study of Sanskrit,” to which we would eall the atten- 
tion of allintending students of the language. He has been led to write it, 
he says, in consequence of the numerous letters of enquiry which he is e@n- 
stantly receiving, the writers being, * 





in great part, men advanced in life, or 
at least settled, as instructors or professional men, away from institutions 
where the study is taught, and where helps for it are to be found.” Prof. 
Whitney furnishes the beginner all the aid possible in the selection of text- 
books and dictionaries, though he is obliged to confess at almost every turn 
that they are scanty, difficult to obtain, and defective. To the gift-books 
noticed last week we must add the elegant work imported by Scribner, Wel- 
ford & Armstrong, eutitied ‘ History of the Ceramic Art,’ and translated {rom 
the French of Albert Jacquemart by Mrs. Bury Palliser. It is illustrated by 
twelve exquisite etchings on steel by Jules Jacquemart ; by 200 wood en- 
gravings, partly by the same hand; and by monograms, marks, ete. We 
shall endeavor to give critical attention to this work hereafter. Though es- 
pecially attractive to collectors of pottery and porcelain, it will give pleasure 
to avy lover of the beautiful. We should also indicate to Christmas buyers 
Mrs. Kate N. Doggett’s translation of Charles Blanc’s ‘Grammar of Painting 
and Engraving,’ pubiished, in the best manner of the Riverside Press, by 
Hurd & Houghton; and Mrs. Clement’s ‘ Hand-)ook of Painters, Sculptors, 
Architects, and Engravers,’ published by the same house. 





—The American Palestine Exploration Society has published a ‘Second 
Statement,’ bearing date of September. It contains an account of the efforts 
made by the Society to organize an exploring party, and of the difficulties 
encountered by Lieut. Steever and his associates in taking the field after their 
arrival at Beirut. 
money ; and, “ at last, the officers of the Society made themselves personal- 
ly responsible for the letters of credit (for two thousand pounds) which, in 
March, opened the way to Moab. Nearly one-half of this sum, we regret to 
say, still remains to be raised.” A letter from Lieut. Steever, dated March 
29, narrates the adventures and observations of his command during the 
march from Beirut to Es Salt, across the Jordan. Subsequent despatches 
bring down the record to the end of August, but they are yet to be published. 
Prof. Paine believes “that he has fully identified the heights of Nebo and 
Pisgah.” The rest of the ‘Statement ’ consists of interesting papers on kin- 


dred topics ; the first on “ Discoveries at Nahr-el-Kelb ” (the river Lycus of 
Strabo and Pliny), also made by Prof. Paine, and described in his own’ 


words. These relate to three archaic Greek inscriptions on the ancient road 
from the sea to Baalbec. The inferences drawn from them by Prof. Paine 


are decidedly shaken by Dr. Howard Crosby's critical queries at the close of 


the article. Mr. J. Augustus Johnson treats in the “‘ Modern Cananites” 
of a peculiar people inhabiting the mountains connecting Lebanon and Tau- 
rus; the Rey. Samuel Jessup contributes a light but interesting paper on 
‘‘ Husn Sulayman,” with numerous illustrations of the general situation and 
antiquities of the place ; and the Rev. Wm. Hayes Ward describes ina lucid 
* manner the cel: b-ated Hamath inscriptions, facsimiles of which accompany 
his article. Mr. Ward thinks the problem of deciphering these hierogly phics 
is not very hopeful. The characters are not unique, however, being found on 


‘he most serious obstacle was of course the want of 
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one or two badly preserved inscriptions in Aleppo, and on some gems from 
Babylonia iu the British Museum. 


—The recently published pamphlet containing the “ Proceedings of the 
Fifth Annual Session of the American Philological Association,” consists for 
the most part of abstracts of papers on the minutiae of linguistie science, and 
We find, 
however, on the 24th page, some facts which ought to interest the American 
people, especially if they have any respeet for their aboriginal predecessors. 
These facts are furnished by Mr. Horatio Hale, of Clinton, Ontario, Canada, 
and therefore rest on excellent authority. 


will, therefore, hardly be looked upon as “ popular” literature. 


Mr. Hale, in a visit to the Reserve 
of the Six Nations, near Brantford, procured a list of the founders of the 
celebrated Iroquois Confederacy, in which he found, to his surprise, the name 
of Hiawatha, the Indian hero ‘‘ made famous by the genius of Longteilow,” 
but in a form so disguised that he did not at first recognize it. Written 
according to the Mohawk pronunciation, on the Reserve, the name is 
“ Ayunghwata”; but, taking the word as usually written, if we give to the 
first a a slightly nasal sound, tike that of the French an or en, and separate the 
t and the h, we shall approach very closely to the correct pronunciation. The 
meaning of the word is “* He who seeks the wampum belt." It appears fron 
Mr. Hale’s investigations that Hiawatha was not a myth, but a veritable per 
sonage, ‘as authentic as King Alfred or General Washington.” He appears 
to have lived in the latter part of the fifteenth century. That part of his lite 
of which the fullest account has been obtained has some romantic traits, not 
unlike Longfellow’s hero. Jt was he who first conceived the idea of uniting 
the various tribes in a confederacy, and, with the aid of au influential Mo 
hawk chief, named Tekanawita (sometimes written Deckanaweeda), six 
ceeded in carrying it out. They held a convertion, and planned a system of 
government somewhat in the style of the founders of our Republic. The 
names of those who took part in the convention are remembered, and even 
The motives 
of the leaders were much the same as those which actuated the framers of 


some recollection of their speeches is preserved by tradition. 


our Constitution, and their plau was a remarkably comprehensive one. Their 
purpose was not to confine the union to the tribes of their own stock, but to 
embrace iu it all the tribes or ‘‘nations” known to them, so as to bring 
about a general and permanent peace. “It will seem almost incredible,” 
Mr. Hale remarks, “that a convention of Indian sages and statesmen, actu- 
ated by these views. was held four centuries ago in Northern New York; 
and yet the evidence of it is very strong.” There ave still extant some of 
the songs composed at that time. They are held in recollection by means of 
strings of wampuin, each string varying from the others in the collocation of 
the beads, and every string recalling a verse. The verses are in an archaic 
dialect, which differs from that of the present day about as much as the 
language of Chaueer differs from modern English. These songs are in praise 
of the confederacy, and are still chanted whenever a new chief is installed. 
—Mr. Hale, who communicates the above facts, became favorably known 
to etymologists more than twenty vears ago tbrouch his work on the ‘ Eth- 
nography and Philology of the Wilkes Exploring Expedition,’ whieh is a 
marvellous storehouse of materials for the nse of scientific students, Al 
though he has published but little besides this book, he has not been idle in 
his chosen field. In his suecessive visits to the Reserve near Brantford, 
Canada, he has collected valuable vocabularies of Indian languages and dia- 
lects, and made some important discoveries, which will probably be pub- 
lished ere long in a permanent form. His “ Exploring Expedition” Report, 
which has long been out of print, is to be republished, with the permission 
of the Government, in a cheaper and more convenient edition. The Philo 
logical Association, whose opinion ought to be of some value in such a case, 
welcomed the work in advance of its reappearance by a warmly commenda 
tory resolution passed at their last session, held at Easton, Pennsylvania. 
—Mr. Bryce's ‘ Holy Roman Empire’ has reached a new edition—we be- 
lieve the fourth. To those already familiar with this work, as well as to 
future readers, we can recommend Dr. Carl Wolff's elaborate monograph on 
the territorial divisions of the Empire, which has just been published-#n 
Berlin (Carl Habel), and the already issued illustrative map. The German 
title of the former is ‘Die unmittelbaren Theile des ehemaligen rémisch- 
deutschen Kaiserreiches und ihrer frilheren und gegenwiirtigen Verbindung.’ 
The author takes up successively the ten Kreise into which the Empire was 
divided, and follows them into all their numerous subdivisions, giving the 
situation, boundaries, title, arms, ete., ef each fragment of territory, and its 
varying fortunes through all the changes in the map of Europe from 1521 
dowii to 1870, or to the foundation of the new Empire. Dr. Wolfl’s Intro- 
duction will also prove a usefal supplement to Mr. Bryce’s general view. 
After a slight sketch of the rise and decay of the Empire, it presents a very 
clear summary of the organization of the Empire from the Peace of West- 
phatia to its ultimate extinction—the power and attributes of the emperor, 
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the elective body, the composition of the Reichstage, the imperial courts, the 
imperial revenues, the army, ete., ete. The index of places, in triple col- 
uinns, occnpies fifty pages, and facilitates reference to any given district, 
town, or city. 

—-Tho Cotta editions of Goethe’s works wrongly print as his an essay 
with the title, “‘ Die Herstellung des Strassburger Miinsters ” (‘ Siimmtliche 
Werke, Stuttgart and Tiibingen,’ 5 Bde., 1854-55, V. 409-411; ‘Werke: 
Vollstiindige Ausgabe letzber Hand,’ GO Bde., 1827-42, XXXIX. 364-373). 
Tae essay, with remarks at the close on the Cologne Cathedral and other 
ntiquities, was published criginally in Goethe’s ‘Kanst und Alterthum,’ 
It was Boisserée’s intention to 
furnish Goethe only with materials for an essay, but Goethe said that the 
article could not be improved, and published it as it was written. He ap- 
pended, however, the initials ‘5. B.,” but these, by an error, were omitted 
in the printing, and the essay, very naturally, has been considered Goethe’s 
own. Anton Springer makes the correction in No. 27 of Im neuen Reich. 
Roisserée often, in conversation with Springer, claimed the essay, and his 
published correspondence with Goethe gives Goethe’s explanation of the 
mistake. Readersof W. Rossmann’s ‘Vom Gestade der Cyclopen und Sirenen,’ 
or those who know the Academy's mention of the work as a meritorious book 
of travels, will like to hear of a visit which Herr Rossmann made last year 
to Argos and the plainof Mycenz. ‘ Eine Wallfahrt ins Land der Heroen,” 
as his articles are entitled (Jm neuen Reich, Nos, 23 and 29), naturally says 
much of the importance of the House of Pelops to the Attie tragedians ; its 
chief interest, however, is for the student of sculpture and the antiquarian. 
It gives probably as good an account as can be found of the design over the 
Lion-gate at Mycene. Liibke’s ‘ History of Sculpture’ has a wood-cut of 
the ornament, but is far from indicating the place which it holds in the bis- 
tory of the art. All copies of the relief, except those modelled after the 
Berlin plaster-cast, are inaccurate; even the Berlin cast fails by isolating 
the relief. Of equal interest in the history of Herder’s intellectual develop- 
ment with other articles, wanting in the editions of his writings and made 
known by Dr. Suphan, is his review of the literary products of Germany for 
the year 1773. The review was written in Herder’s Biickeburg period, and 
contributed at the request of his friend Hamann to the Kénigsberg Literary- 
Political Journal, of which Hamann was editor. The fact is noteworthy 
that the review, aside from being the product of a turning-point in Herder’s 
spiritual and literary development, is taken from probably the only copy of 
the volume of the Journal for 1774 in existence. In its critical judgments, 
the essay shows the influence of Lavater. It is written in a somewhat 
abrupt and disjointed style, and bas been republished with judicious com- 
ments by R. Haym in No. 40 of Im neuen Reich. The essay takes up about 
eight and a half pages, and Hayin’s remarks six. Dr. Suphan has had a 
eritical edition of Herder’s works a long time in contemplation, and has fre- 
quently called attention to little-known writings of Herder, especially in 
contributions to the Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie. 


and communicated by Sulpiz Boisserée. 


—A dispatch by Nicolo di Favri, of Treviso (attached to the Venetian 
Embassy in London), to Francesco Gradenigo, son-in-law of Andrea Badoer, 
the ambassador of the Republic to King Henry VIII., dated London, 23d 
January, 1513, and reecived at Venice in February, is a document of singular 
interest, illustrating the English manners of the sixteenth century more 
minutely than avy similar source with which we are familiar. We sball 
qnote throughout Mr. Rawdon Brown’s abridgment in his ‘ Calendar of State 
Papers and MSS. existiug in the Archives and Collections of Venice’ : 


“In Evgland, the houses are all of wood, and both rooms and corridors 
are of the same materiaL Over the floor they strew weeds, called rushes, 
which resemble reeds, and which grow on the water. Every eight or ten 
days they put down a {resh layer, the cost of each layer being half a Vene- 
tian livre, more or less, according to the size of the house. In England, the 
women go to market for household provisions; if gentlewomen, they are 
preceded by two men-servants. Their usual vesture is a cloth petticoat over 
the shift, lined with gray squirrel’s or some other fur ; over the petticoat they 
wear » long gown ined with some choice fur. The gentlewomen carry the 
trafir of their gown under the arm; the eemmonalty pin it behind or before, 
wr atone side. The sleeves of the gowns sit as close as possible; are long 
and uuslashed throughout, the cuffs being lined with some choice fur. Their 
head-gear is of varions sorts of velvet, eap fashion, with lappets (coste) 
hanging down behind over their shoulders like two hoods; and in front they 
have two others, lined with seme other silk. Their hair is not seen, so is 
uvable to say whether it be light or dark. Others wear on their heads 
muslins, Whieh are distended, and hang at their backs, but not far down. 
Some draw their hair from under a kerebief, and wear over the hair a cap 
for the most part white, round, and scemly. Others again wear a kerchief 
in folds on the head; but be the fashion as it may, the hair is never seen. 
Their stockings are black, and their shoes doubly soled. of various colors, but 
nv one Wears * choppines,” as they are not in use in England. [The chop- 
pine was & shoe witi a heel over three inches in depth.] When they meet 
friends in the street, they shake hands, and kiss on the mouth, and go to 
svimp tavern to regale, their relatives not taking thiz amiss, as such is the 
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custom. ‘The women are very beautiful and good-tempered. The men are 
well-made, tall, and stout; well-clad, wearing gowns called doublets (zuboni), 
plaited on the shoulders, reaching halfway down the leg, and lined with 
several sorts of very fine furs. On their heads they wear caps with one or 
two ornaments (una foza over con do); with short hair like the priests in 
Venice, the hair over the forehead being cut away. In England, no one 
makes bread at home ; but every morning all take it at the bakers’, and keep 
tallies there (tessera) ; at present bread is dear, on account of the war. The 
price of meat has more than doubled, as a ‘milizia’ [probably meant for 
migliaja or thousands (of oxen)] has been salted for the army, and very 
great preparation is making to stand the brunt; and by day and night and 
ov all the festivals the cannon-founders are at work. [The invasion 
of France was to be undertaken by England and Spain.] ‘The Venetian 
ambassador is at great expense, as he daily receives visits from one noble- 
man or another, most especially now that the Parliament is sitting. The 
floors of the English houses are for the most part planked. Aloft at the 
window-sills (which are all of wood) they put rosemary (esmarin), sage, and 
other herbs. In England, it is always windy, and, however warm the 
weather, the natives invariably wear furs. At present it has not yet been 
cold there, nor is it rainy or muddy. The summers are never very hot, 
neither is it ever very cold.” 

~The succeeding paragraphs concern the martial preparations of the 
king. Presently the writer turns again to civil matters : 

“On All Saints’ Day the Parliament met. All the lords of the kingdom 
came; the Parliament being held in the king’s palace at a place less than 
two miles from London, called Westminster, where all the nobility who 
come for the session have houses. Thev attend the Parliament every morn- 
ing, and having thus to pass the door of the Venetian ambassador’s house on 
the Thames, whether they go by land or water (there being a hundred boats, 
built in the fashion of the country, which ply between London and West- 
minster), they visit him. This custom is by reason of the love they bear 
him. They come each with sixteen servants, more or less; some to dinner, 
others to breakfast; and thus, according to the custom of the country, is 
breakfast served every morning. The ambassador is always very glad to see 
them, and everybody likes him, from the highest to the lowest ; indeed, were 
he a peer of the realm, the king and the nobility could not love him more 
cordially than they do. This is owing to his mature age, and because he is 
as conversaut with the manners and language of England as if born in the 
country. Some of the English noblemen have said that he rather than any 
other envoy is needed in England to effect the rupture with France; and 
when they knew that another ambassador was coming, they said the Signory 
did ill to change. The ambassador [Badoer] wishes to return home, as he 
has hard work. Every morning at daybreak he goes to mass arm-in-arm 
with some English noblemen, and, after walking up and down for an hour, 
they attend the council, and then he returns home. Scarcely is he within 
doors ere some nobleman comes to visit him, and if he is from home his visi- 
tors wait for him, and refreshments are served. The ambassador is always 
prepared, and has six sorts of wines, some paid for, others taken on credit, 
for he has no money, though his credit is good. He has pawned his plate, 
sold his gowns, but still remains much in debt. Were this fact known to 
the Siguory, they would supply him with funds for his maintenance. The 
ambassador’s house is half a mile from Westminster, a very fitting site. as 
the Lords of the Court live thereabouts, and an ambassador ought not to 
trade, but merely learn what is doing at the Court. The ambassador sleeps 
scarce two hours in the night; he goes late to bed, and rises early. a i 
A tax of a tenth has been levied throughout the kingdom. The lords and 
great personages (gran mistri) pay according to their property ; tradesmen, 
servants, aud attendants one penny per head, equal to twenty-eight Vene- 
tian ‘piccoli.’ This tax will yield a million of gold, so that the king means 
to make war. The king is a young man of three-and-twenty ; when he 
moves, the ground shakes under him ; is well-made, tall, and stout, and very 
fond of the Venetian ambassador, whom he chooses to accompany him, so 
that the ambassador requires money for his outfit.” 


The letter concludes with reports of four great victories by the Spaniards over 
the French. It was evidently written for the Signory to peruse, for with 
all the familiar revelations in its earlier topics, the stinginess and mean eco- 
nomy of the Doge and Senate towards their representative are harped upou 
in the allusion to the ambassador's frequent and unavoidable expenses. 
Andrea Badoer was always short of funds, and, towards the close of his 
mission, was forced to write direct begging-letters to his masters for 
very food and clothing, and it was only with great difficulty that he 
finally obtained a sum sufficient to discharge his debts in London. The 
calendar edited by Mr. Rawdon Brown is throughout a valuable compilation 
for the student of history of the Tudor period. The ceremonies, fétes, and 
receptions, as well as the public events, are narrated with a striking detail 
of information not to be found in any mere chronicle or memorial. Of the 
genuineness and authenticity of the documents there never, as Mr. Brown 
himself testifies, has been evtertained the slightest doubt. 


HOLLAND HOUSE.* 
| ERE are probably few visitors to London possessing any familiarity 

with English literature or politics whe have not taken occasion to get 
at least a glimpse of Holland House from the Kensington Road. Even those 
who know nothing of its historic associations are struck by the look of peace 
and dignity and splendor which the noble old pile presents, as they come 


* * Holland Honee. : By Princess Marie Liechtenstein.’ “Two vols. London and 
New York: Macmiilan & Ce, 1874. 
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upon it in the midst of the dreary wilderness of London brick, and embow- 
ered in its great trees. It is now the most famous dwelling-house in London, 
and perhaps the one the destruction of which by the march of *‘ modern im- 
provements” persons of taste would witness with most regret. How it 
came to be famous all readers of Macaulay’s Essays know. A successful 
political adventurer, named Stephen Fox, who rose into royal favor after 
the Restoration, left a son, the first Lord Hollaud, who began life both 
needy and unscrupulous, made a large fortune, it was universally believed 
by foul means, as paymaster-geueral of the forces, and left four sons, one 
of whom was Charles James Fox, the orator; and the eldest, who died young, 
left Holland House to his son, the third Lord Holland, who gave it its cele- 
brity. He was born in 1773, and died in 1240, so that his manhood covered 
one of the most interesting periods of English history, and that most 
fertile in great men and most crowded with great social and political 
movements. It produced the French Revolution and Empire, and the 
gigantic wars which accompanied them, the rise of the English middle- 
class into power, and the overthrow of the oligarchy, and the appear- 
ance of the modern novel, of the quarterly review, of monthly maga- 
zines, the newspaper, and of Byron and the Lake poets. In fact, no period 
of English history has been marked by so much social and literary brilliance. 
London society has at no time included so many famous or remarkable men, 
and it was still small enough for individuals to preserve their weight in it. 
Lord Holland found himself at the opening of this period with considerable 
culture, great charms of manner, great powers of conversation, and a mind 
which, if not of the highest order, was strong enough to stimulate all who 
came into contact with it, and, above all, with a brilliant and accomplished 
wife, in possession of one of the most attractive houses in England, sur- 
rounded by beautiful grounds, within a mile or two of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment; and, during the remainder of his life, he and Lady Holland made it a 
resort which not only all the leading politicians of the Liberal school, but the 
greatest English wits, orators, poets, painters, were delighted to frequent, 
and remembered to their death as the scene of their most delightful hours. 
Macaulay’s pathetic picture of the library in its best days is fresh in every- 
body’s memory, and probably nobudy has ever read it without an eager 
desire to know something more of the old mansion, described so briefly in 
his impassioned and well-balanced periods. 

The Princess Marie Liechtenstein, an adopted daughter of the present 
Lady Holland, who was brought up in Holland House, and was recently 
married to a younger son of the great Austrian house of Liechtenstein, has 
sought to gratify this desire in the two handsome volumes before us. The 
book is mainly valuable, however, for its engravings. To the reminiscences 
of Holland House she has added little that was not already known. She 
gives a list of habitués of the place in its best days, which, however, is 
enough to make one sigh on thinking that no faithful Boswell was attached 
to the dining-room and drawing-room, to collect all crumbs of conversations 
which must have surpassed in interest anything the past two centuries bas 
produced. The circle was bounded by no narrow lines of party, or creed, or 
parsuit, or natiovality. Everybody was welcome who had distinguished 
himself, or was likely to do so. What other hostess that modern society 
has produced could say that men like these had sat at ber table? Sir 
Philip Francis, the reputed autbor of ‘Junius’; Dr. Parr; Lord Byron; Lord 
Jeffrey ; Monk Lewis; Payne Knight, the scholar and antiquary : Dumont, 
the publicist ; Thurlow, Eldon, Brougham, and Lyndhurst, the four great 
Chancellors; Sir Humphry Davy ; Count Rumford; John Hookham Frere ; 
Lord Macartney, of the Chinese Embassy; Charles James Fox; Henry 
Grattan ; Windham, the great orator; Sir Samuel Romilly; James Monroe ; 
Washington Irving; Pozzo di Borgo; Montholon and Bertrand, the faithful 
attendants of the first Napoleon; Lally Tollendal; the two Humboldts; the 
Due d'Orléans, afterwards Louis Philippe; Prince Metternich; Canova, the 
sculptor; Tom Moore; Erskine; Banister and Kembie, the actors; Madame 
de Staél. We haye omi here all those less widely known. In fact, as 
the authoress says, “‘ from 1799 to 1840 there was hardly in England a dis- 
tinguished man in polities, science, or literature who lad not been a guest at 
Holland House Beginning the list with C. J. Fox and Lewis, aud ending it 
with Lord John Russell, Lord Melbourne, and Monckton Milnes, now Lord 
Houghton, we shall have a goodly company in a net.” Aud behind the gene- 
ral confpany of the salon, tlfere was an inner circle, n» less delightful, which 
contained Sydney Smi#&,* Rogers the poet, Luttre!l the wit, and Francis 
Horner, of whom Smith said, “ the Ten Commandments were written on his 
face,” and of whom Lord Campbell said, ‘‘ that he was the first man who ever 
mede the doctrines of political economy intelligible to the House of Com- 
mons”; and Brougham, iu his best days; and Mackintosh, and Macaulay, 
and many, many others. 

Few of the Princess Marie’s anecdotes are new ; but one or two will perhaps 
bear quoting. Mackintosh annoyed old Dr. Parr by calliug O’Coigly, who was 
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tried for high treason in 1794, “a rascal,” and the Doctor replied, “ Yet, 
Jimmy, he might have been worse ; he was an Trishman, and he might have 
been a Scotchman ; he wasa priest, and he might have been a lawyer; he was 
a rebel, and he might have been an apostate,” alluding to Mackintosh's 
early beginnings as a defender of the French Revolution. Luttrell was ont 
day, when there was an unexpected addition to the dinner-party, told by 
Lady Holland that “he must make room.” “It will have to be made,” he 
said; “for it does not exist.” Lady Holland ruled the brilliant throng 
with a rod of iron. She was beautiful, clever, well-read, and full of 
kindliness, but arbitrary power had spoilt her, and she became rather remark- 
able for her brusquerie and imperiousness. 


She has been known to stop 
Macaulay in the midst of an interesting anecdote with 
have had enough of this; give us something else.” 


“ Now, Maeanlay, we 

Sydney Smith she 
ordered about without much consideration. Telling him one day in stern 
tones to ring the bell, he did so meekly, and then asked “ 
sweep the room.” 


whether he shoul 
Hearing that Tom Moore was writing about the life of 
Sheridan, which he expected to be lively and amusing, she remarked to him 
in full dinner-table, “ Thais will be a dull book of yours, this ‘Sheridan,’ I 


fear.” Sometimes she met her match, as in Talleyrand, who observed, on 
hearing some one ask why she dined as early as six. that ‘“‘he supposed it 
was to inconvenience everybody.” Seeing some politicians whispering to- 
gether in the drawing-room one evening—“ Ah, gentleman,” he said, “you're 
whispering; we shall have to go to the club to find out what you're say 
ing.” , 


Lord Helland died, as we have said, in 1840, and all this brilliant society 


ty 


came to an end. Many of its lights had preceded him ; afew, such as Sydney 
Smith and Macaulay, survived him a short time; but Holland House 


ceased to be the charmed spot to which for so many years so many willing 
fect were turned. His son lived until 1959, and the widow of the latter still 
occupies the old mansion. London society has, however, changed too mueh 
for any one woman to fill the place in it oceupied by the third Lady Ho'- 
land, and, English literary and political life has grown too vast and various 


in volume to make any revival of the glories of Holland House possib 


wi 
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MIRABEAU.* 
\ LRABEAU’S career is one of the puzzles of history. American or English 
\l readers are too little acquainted with the bare facts of his life to 
understand fully the problems which it presents. They know Mirabeau 
merely as a great speaker, and the author of two or three celebrated Revolu- 
tionary mots. They further know that letters published since his death 
have proved him to have been in the pay of the court at a time when he 
Was supposed to be the leader of the Revolution. These facets excite the 
rities. They are, 
in the first place, prone to believe that all the heroes ef the Revolution were 
monsters whose characters combined all the worst traits of human natrre. 
They know, in the second place, that speakers haye often been venal, and 
see no great reason for wondering at the corruption of a democratic 


ki rhetori- 
cian. 


They content themselves with enquiring, like Mr. Senior, whether the 
discovery of Mirabeau’s treachery has excited much surprise in Franee, 
think that Macaulay’s description of the greatest of French 


‘Wilkes-Chatham ” will suffice to explain the ext 


or 
orators as a 
ordinary character of the 
greatest statesman produced by the Revolution. For even the peculiarity 
ot Mirabeau’s conduct cannot be recognized until the 

admitted, that he was even at the opening of 


plain historical fact be 
‘ 


oi the State 





Genera! nearly the 
most conspicuous statesman, and certainly the most influential popular leader, 
of the time. Elected both at Aix and Marseilles in opposition to all the 
influence of the nobility, he exerted a kind of power in the south of France 
something like the moral authority exercised by O'Connell in Ireland at the 
very height of his fame. Demonstrations of popular violence which tie 
Government could not control were more than once calmed and kept within 
due limits by the exercise of Mirabeau’s authority. He was not an unknown 
man whom the accidents of the time bad forced into prominence, but wag a— 
politician, the vicissitudes of whose life, combined with his extraordinary 
talents, had kept him before both the court and the people as a mar certain 
to exert immense weight in the conflicts of the day. Whatever other mis- 
takes the French made, they committed no error in believing Mirabeau to be 
a statesman, and a statesman of the highest class. Before the Revolution 
broke out, he had denounced with singular boldness the evils against which 
that movement was directed. He had written from 2 dungeon against 
lettres de cachet; he had devoted himself when in prison to the defence of 
a poor man, unjustly attacked by the Government officials ; he had appeared 
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as protector of the patriots of Holland, and had, whether fighting his 
own battles or fighting the battles of others. constantly come forward as 


the assailant of despotism and bigotry. Of his statesmanlike insight the 
court itself mast have had a high opinion, from his employment in a deli- 
cate diplomatic mission to Prussia; and modern students, who have before 
them his speeches, bis memoirs, and his most private notes, can form 
even a higher impression of his sagacity than could his contemporaries. 
On more points than we have space even to enumerate, he showed a clear- 
sightedness which is almost miraculous in a man of his time, and is, unfor- 
tunately, after all the lessons of experience, hardly to be found in the Freneh- 
men of to-day. He, for example, was the first to point out that the best 
mode of disarming an opposition was to take their leaders into power. His 
maxim, “ A ministry of Jacobins will not be a Jacobin ministry,” is shown to 
be true by every line of English history, but is a paradox which has never 
yet been intelligible to any French political party. He, again, saw the full 
importance of allowing ministers to sit in the Assembly ; and if his advice had 
been listened to, the Assembly, naturally enough misled by one of the fea- 
tures of our American Constitution, would have entered on the right course 
for founding a constitutional government, and would have avoided one, at 
any rate, of the rocks on which the Revolution made shipwreck. He saw, 
azain, what every one can see now, but what was apparently hidden from the 
eyes of the generation among whom he moved, that the Revolution, though 
essentially opposed to the privileges of the aristocracy, was not in its essence 
inconsistent with the maintenance of a strong central power. “ One part,” 
he wrote, “and that the most considerable part, of the labors of the National 
Assembly is evidently most favorable to a monarechical government. Is it 
nothing to be rid of parliaments, of pays d'état, of corporations such as the 
clergy, the privileged classes, or the nobility? The idea of forming but one 
class of citizens would have pleased Richelieu. If this smooth surface 
suits liberty, it also facilitates the exercise of authority.” This insight is 
seen further in his views as to the royal vete, the right of declaring war, the 
impossibility of restoring aristocratic privilege, and in all the discussions in 
which he took part. The superiority and real peculiarity of his genius are 
summed up in his contempt for words and respect for facts. ‘ People,” he 
writes, “are irritated that I am always for moderate courses, but I am so 
convinced that there is an untold difference between making a faney journey 
ou a map and a real journey over the world; I am so certain that my con- 
stituents care very little about our metaphysical discussiuns, however 
important they may be, and that we can only count on their support when it 
comes to a matter of bread and cheese; I am so sure that the best way to 
make the Revolution fail is to ask too much, that I shall for a long time 
deserve the honorable reproach of moderation.” 

The man who could write thus when all Europe was excited about the meta- 
physics of politics was at any rate no declaimer, but a statesman such as France 
needed in ’89, aud does not apparently possess in 1873. His career as a poli- 
tician extended only over two years, i.e., from the meeting of the Assembly on 
the 4th of May, 1789, to his death on April 2, 1791, and was, as far as his open 
acts were concerned, worthy of his reputation. His boldness gave spirit to the 
Assembly to resist the court. Lis sagacity constantly directed it into the 
path of sound policy. His vigorous assertion of unpopular measures—as, for 
éxample, in upholding the veto—if it offended fanatics and excited the sus- 
picions of enemies, seemed to give a guarantee of bis fearless independence. 
Many even of the facts which roused against him the charge of treachery are 
capable of being interpreted as signs of prudence and moderation. His endea- 
vors to effect a union, first with Necker, then with Lafayette, his resolute 
opposition to the violence of the mob, and to the fanaticism of the Jacobins, 
whose “ thirty voices” he silenced by his thunders, even his communications 
with the court, which were at any rate suspected by his contemporaries, are 
in themselves to modern readers rather the signs of patriotic prudence than 
of political treachery. No doubt his course, even looked at without reference 
to the information with which the correspondence with La Marck has fur- 
nished us, appears at times strangely devious. But a politician must turn 
and tack during the storms of a revolution, and a leader who pilots the vessel 
of state is easily pardoned any variations in his course if he is supposed 
to be intent upon guiding her into port. In spite ofsuspicions, in spite of de- 
nunciations, the French people almost believed at the moment of Mirabeau’s 
death that the country had hest a true patriot. The court, the Assembly, 
the people, and the Jacobins, with one accord paid himehonor. The chorus 
of lamentation and veneration which accompanied his funeral was broken 
only by a shriek of hatred from Mara*, who denounced the popular hero asa 
traitor, and, in a spirit of a kind of psychical prophecy, foretold that his bones 
and Mirabeau’s should never rest together in the same.pantheon. Marat’s 
execrations seemed at the time an honor,due to Mirabeau’s greatness, and 
they were probably the result vot of insight but of that insane suspicion which 
led Marat to denounce te public odium every man who committed the unpar- 
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donable crime of exciting his envy. Yet, in this instance, Marat’s admirers, 
if any such he still possess, may claim for him second-sight. 

In 1861, La Marck’s correspondence with Mirabeau was published to 
the world, which then discovered for certain, what even Mirabeau’s bitterest 
foes had only suspected, that the great democrat, statesman, and patriot had, 
at the very time when he was receiving the homage of the nation, pocketed 
the bribes of the court. His venality, it is true, had for years been more 
than suspected, but La Marck gives the whole details of the transactions be- 
tween Mirabeau and the court, and the exact terms on which the bargain 
between them was struck. His debts were paid, he received an allowance 
of 6,000 francs a month, and was promised a million of francs after the session 
of the Assembly if the court were satistied with his conduct. “ This,” says 
Quinet, “ was the price at which the finest genius of his age put himself up 
for sale.” At first sight, Mirabeau’s conduct appears even more incredible 
than it is base. A reader feels as he would feel if he suddenly discovered 
that Washington had been throughout his career in the pay of 
George III., that Cavour had accepted bribes from Austria, or 


-that Bismarck had gained relief from pecuniary difficulties by accepting 


gifts from Louis Napoleon. Parallels may no doubt be found to the venality 
of Mirabeau in the tales told of Marlborough, but these stories, true or false, 
have always themselves seemed to require some explanation, and are, more- 
over, told of a general who was one of a body of politicians corrupted by a 
whole age of revolutions. We accept their venality as we accept the corrup- 
tion and sycophaney of men such as Cambacérés, Sieyés, or Talleyrand, whose 
hopes and principles had been worn out by a succession of revolutionary 
changes. But Mirabeau came at the beginning, not at the end, of a great 
movement, and played the traitor at a time not of despair and corruption, 
but of passionate hopefulness and of moral exaltation. The mass of French 
writers have done little to explain the enigmas of Mirabeau’s conduct. 
Whether Republicans, Moderates, or Royalists, they have regarded him with 
hatred, and, moreover, have displayed their ingenuity rather in the congenial 
task of turning epigrams and balancing antitheses, than in calmly investi- 
gating the true position and policy of a man whom no party could claim as 
their leader, aud whose talents were as undeniable as his vices. The result 
of their criticism is best summed up in Quinet’s dictum: “ The first apostle 
of the Revolution was also its Judas.” Gradually, however, a conviction is 
spreading that antitheses, however brilliant, can-never afford a satisfactory 
explanation of any man’s character, and, least of all, of the character of a 
man of genius. Such a man may be a hero ora villaiv, but he cettainly 
cannot be a sort of double being, one side of whose soul is all dark- 
ness, and the other side all light. To himself he must seem to have some 
consistency, and of no person is this more certainly true than of Mirabeau. 
Mis last thoughts were of his fame, and, in a celebrated passage of his writings, 
he expressed shortly before his death the confidence with which he com- 
mitted his reputation to time. His trust, moreover, in the judgment of pos- 
terity did not depend on the belief that he could dupe future ages by con- 


 vealing the baser actions of his life. 


His letters to La Marck are the main proof of his intrigues. Not ouly 
might he have destroyed these letters, and entirely omitted to do so, but he 
expressed great anxicty that they should be preserved, and grounded on the 
knowledge which future ages would possess of their contents his trust that 
time would do justice to his character. This confidence adds at first sight 
the last touch of perplexity to the enigma of his character, yet it is from his 
view of his own position that any one mast start who seeks not to defend, for 
this is impossible, but to explain his conduct and motives. Time is, in a 
sense, fuifilling the great orator’s expectations. The hatreds as well as the 
idolatries of the Revolution are losing something of their foree. Year by 
year facts are becoming known which could be very imperfectly known or 
understood at the time they took p!aze, and at last men ave beginning to at- 
tempt a calm estimate of Mirabeau’s career. The two works to which we 
have referred at the bottom of this article are neither of them brilliant cou- 
positions, but they are both attempts to give a clear account of the known 
facts of his life. M. Vermorel is a decided, though not reckless apologist, 
and any onesidedness in his comments is corrected by profuse quotations 
from Mirabeau’s own works. M. Reynald is wisely content to play the part 
neither of accuser nor eulogist, but to confine himself to the less shotty but 
more important duties of a narrator. Take these works, together with Quinet’s 
‘ Essay on the Revolution,’ which, despite its epigrammatic form, is one of the 
most philosophic treatises ou the subject which has ever been produced, and 
you will find a clear account of all that is known of Mirabeau. This ace mnt 
does not remove great stains from his character, but it does, in our judg- 
ment, go far to explain his conduct; and if it shows him to have been in 
many respects a bad and certainly most unscrupulous statesman, it shows 
that he was at any rate a man, and not a fiend, and explains to a consider- 
able extent why to himself he did not appear to be a traitor. 
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The explanation of Mirabeau’s career, at least from his own point of view, 
is to be found in the consistency with which, through life, he conceived and 
clung to one line of policy. His one ruling idea seems to have been that 
the Revolution was not, at bottom, in any way hostile to the existence of a 
strong central government. He further heid that both for the sake of the 
country and for the sake of the king it was essential that the king and the 
country should act together. The passages we have already cited give the 
key to hi8 views. Class privileges of all kinds and arbitrary government were 
in his judgment doomed to destruction. In his most private notes, when he 
had been purchased by the court, he warns the king that a counter-revolu- 
tion for the restoration of the old order of things was impossible. The main- 
tenance of the royal power was, on the other hand, not only possible but 
ost desirable. The object therefore of his policy was, that the conduct of 
the Revolution should be taken under the guidance of the king. His idea 
was that the king should act under the guidance of a modern Richelieu, 
destroy the privileges of the nobility, and secure at once the ends of the 
Revolution and the authority of the crown. He himself was, of course, to 
hold the place of Richelieu. This position might be attained in two ways: 
either by his coming into power as a minister, supported by the majority of 
the National Assembly, or by his being promoted to power by the court, 
and carrying out necessary reforms in spite of the opposition of the Assembly. 
His first efforts were directed to gaining power as, to use English expres- 
sions, the parliamentary leader of the majority. The Assembly by its in- 
credible shortsightedness, in forbidding members to take office, made 
Mirabean’s designs of becoming a great parliamentary statesman impossible. 
Thereupon he turned to the court. But whether with the assistance of the 
Assembly or by the support of the king, he intended to carry out what in his 
eyes was the true policy of the Revolution. In carrying out this policy he was, 
however, from the first placed in a false position, from the fact that his con- 
nection with the court could not be avowed. The falseness of this position 
was greatly increased by the tendency to intrigue and to the use of corrupt 
means, which no admiration for his talents can disguise from any one to have 
been an essential part of Mirabeau’s character. So far, however, as his 
mere political designs go, he may well enough stand side by side with states- 
men such as Cayour or Bismarck. Each of these ministers pursued a great 
and patriotic object. Each of them was singularly unscrupulous as to the 
means by which the object was attained. If Cavour had died when he was 
bargaining for the invasion of Lombardy by France, if Bismarck had been 
struck down at the time when he had held out hopes to Louis Napoleon of 
cessions of German territory, each would have perished with a very dark 
and dubious reputation. Hach no doubt bore the risk confiding in the know- 
ledge of his patriotism. Mirabeau had probably a feeling somewhat like 
theirs when he appealed to time. His path was tortuous, but it wouid, he 
thought, be seen to lead to the greatness of France. His payment by the 
court may perhaps have appeared to him as the salary for good service. He 
may have held himself bribed but not really bought; since he meant to 
enforce his own policy on the court, to whom he hired himself as a servant 
rather than sold himself as a minion. These excuses are worthless, and show 
the really weak point of his character, that gross moral insensibility which 
prevented him from feeling that even a grand policy became degraded 
when it was made the means of paying his debts and providing for his self- 
indulgence. His position, however, though in this respect disgraceful, is 
intelligible. Quinet’s comparison to Judas goes deeper than perhaps it was 
meant to go. Generations have perplexed themselves over the problem 
how it could happen that the greatest crime which history records was com- 
mitted for tae sake of thirty pieces of silver. Far-fetched ingenuity has sug- 
gested that the thirty pieces of silver were not the real temptation to 
treachery, and that the traitor had remoter objects than that of mere gain. 
With far more truth, it may be suspected that the million of francs was not 
the ultimate end of Mirabeau’s dealings with the court. Unfortunately, in 
each case the bribe has branded and will brand the recipient with the eternal 
iufamy of treachery. 


South-Sea Idyls. By Charles Warren Stoddard. (Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1873.)—Mr. Stoddard is a humorist—a California humorist— 
and the reader is net with him under the necessity (as he is in some cases) of 
taking the humorist’s own word for the fact ; for these ‘ South-Sea Idyls’ have 
a good deal of undeniable amusement in them. It is rather difficult to know 
exactly what more to say of the book, for what part of it is a record of adven- 
ture, and what part is mere fancy, or, indeed, whether Mr. Stoddard has 
ever been in the South Seas at all, is a pure matter of conjecture. It seems 
hardly possible to believe the story of Kina And, a beautiful South-Sea 
Island coffee-colored boy, with whom the author represents himself as 
“ehumming,” whom he afterwards brings away and tries to convert to civi- 
lization, but who is so far spoilt by civilization that on his return to the 





Southern Seas he finds himself ennuyé, and finally perishes pathetically and 
miserably. The story of the French brig Mouette is also of a somewhat 
doubtful character. The Monette, “ bound south into the Equatorial seas,” 
had a good deal of rough weather from the first; day after day the winds 
increase, and at last a cyclone bursts upon her. She is thrown on her 
beam-ends, and begins to fill rapidly, but her masts being eut away, she 
rights herself and lies in the trough of the sea, rolling like a log. Gradually 
the gale subsides, but the hull of the brig is swept continually by a tremen- 
dous swell, and, strange to say, although the masts have been cut away, the 
men are “ driven into the foretop cross-trees,” and in the foretop cross-trees 
they rig a tent for shelter, and gather what few stores are left them from the 
wreck. There are a dozen of them in this tent altogether, and here they lie 
for three whole days in silence and despair. “When hunger had nearly 
driven them to madness, they were fed in an almost miraculous manner. 
Several enormous sharks had been swimming about the brig for some hours, 
and the hungry sailors were planning various projects for the capture of 
them. Tough as a shark is, they would willingly have risked life for a few 
raw mouthfuls of the same. Somehow, though the sea was still and the wind 
light, the brig gave a sudden lurch and dipped up one of the monsters, who 
was quite secure in the shallow aquarium between the gunwales. 
soon despatched, and divided equally among the crew.” This is only the 
beginning of the ghastly tale of the Mouette, which we should say was rather 
a shockingly good parody of the literary sailor's yarn, did it not—foretop 
cross-trees, sharks, aquarium, and ali—seem to be intended by the author as 
true. There is always something disagreeably jarring in the writing of a 
humorist who leaves you in doubt as to a great part of what he has written, 
whether what he is about is pathos or humor, or what it is, and this unpleas- 
ant doubt continually thrusts itself upon the reader of Mr. Stoddard’ssketehes, 
There is, besides this, another disagreeable effect produced by Mr. Stoddard’s 
occasional lapses into very bad taste and very bad English. With a very 
good ear for style, he seems to write rather for the sake of the sound of the 
words than to produce an effect on the minds or hearts of his readers, and 
while it is true that he has a sense for finished, harmonious, and dainty 


Ile was 


prose, it would perhaps not be unfair to compare his tinish to that which 


varnish gives a pine board rather than that 
to the intrinsically pure and hard grain of 
fully as Mr. Stoddard’s sentences are constructed, and great pains as he 
takes to select the exact phrases which appear to echo the notes that are 


which polish gives 


a truly good wood. Care- 


i 


sounding in his brain, we have every now and then some piece of downright - 


bad English, like his use of “ the same” in the shark story we have just been 
quoting. Ofcourse, he has us at a great disadvantage in this matter, for if 
we point to any particular passage in illustration of his occasional bad taste 
or bad English. his admirers may say in reply that it is his humor we are 
quarrelling with; that he knows just as well as we that the expression used 
is not English, but that it is part of the business of the humorist, and parti- 
cularly the California humorist, to make us laugh by humorous distortions 
of the common tongue of Shakespeare and Milton; and that so far from 
showing our critical acumen by pointing out the errors iv question, we have 
only shown our lamentable want of an appreciation of California humor. 
To this there is no reply, and so we may as well say simply that we 
have found the book, with all the drawbacks we have enumerated, amusing 
with a dreamy sort of amusement, which we suppose is the proper colcr 
for California humor to take upon itself in the tropics. We ought to sar, 
however, that life in the Southern Seas is such a peculiarly non-moral life, 
that we cannot recommend ‘ South-Sea Idyls’ as a book of an invigorating 
and purifying tone. The Southern Seas—as it used to be said of Paris—are 
not a good place for deacons. 


The Spirit of the Laws. By M. de Secondat, Baron de Mentesquieu. 
Translated from the French by Thomas Nugent, LL.D. A new edition, 
carefully revised. Twovolumes. (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1873.) 


—Montesquieu no longer occupies the place among political writers he-once-~ 


did, but he will never cease to occupy a high place, for he was the first to 
open up the field of experimental politics, from which most of the reforms in 
government have during the last century been drawn. ‘ Before Montes- 
quieu,” says Bentham, and truly, “a man who had a distant country given 
him to make laws for would have made short work of it. ‘Name to me the 
people,’ he would have said: ‘Reach me down my Bible, and the business is 
done at once. The laws they bave been used to, no matter what they are, 
mine shall supersede them; manners, they shall have mine, which are the 
best in nature; religion, they shall have mine too, which is all of it true, and 
the only one that is so.’ Since Montesquieu, the number of documents a 
legislator would require is considerably enlarged. ‘Send the people,’ he will 
say, ‘to me; lay open the whole tenor of their life and conversation; paint 
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to me the face and geography of the country; give me as close and minute 


" oo” 


icir present laws, their manners, and their religion. 
‘retained the influence which ‘The Spirit of the 


a View as possible of t 
"Montesquieu ceuld h 


if 
Laws’ 


n on its first appearance in France, and he had not been sup- 
there is little doubt the French Revolution, had it 


ron for hi 
planted by Rou eau, 


ever occurred, would have run a wholly different course; “the law of 
nature ” and “ natural rights’ would never have 


exercised the malign influence whicli has so deeply troubled the stream of Euro- 


and the “ state of nature 


pean politics since that period, and has set so many young gentler en and 
ladies in this country distributing “‘ republics ” among all the nations of the 
earth. He had, it is true, many of the errors and illusions of an explorer. 
He was the first jurist to use the vast store of materials which the voyages 
and discoveries and conquests of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
had placed at the disposal of sociologists, and he naturally made a great 
many mistakes and drew a great many false conclusions from them, but he is 
nevertheless the father of modern political philosophy, in the best and widest 
sense of that term, and nobody who is about to study politics philosophi- 
cally could dispense with the study of him, even if he had not been in his day 
one of the ruling minds of the civilized world. Messrs. Clarke & Co. have re- 
produced him in a handsome edition of the standard translation, which renders 
the French of 1750 probably better than a more modern one could do. 
Education Abroad, and Other Papers. By Birdsey Grant Northrop, 
LL.D., Secretary of the Connecticut Board of Education. (New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co.)—Five of these essays are on the importance of educa- 
tion to labor, to the industrial arts, invention, and the amicable relations of 
labor and capital; the rest treat of the legal prevention of illiteracy ; culture 
and knowledge, the professional study, sfudy and health, and the question, 
“Should American youth be educated abroad?’ The last-named enquiry 
occupies nearly half the book, and will be still further pursued in another 
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Them.’ It consists of letters elicited by Mr. Northrop from a large num- 
ber of college presidents and other instructors, in which there is a general 
unanimity of opinion that for young Americans the very best collegiate 
training is to be had at home, and that Europe holds out positive advan- 
tages only for college graduates desirous of perfecting themselves in techni- 
cal or professional studies. The moral (meaning not merely the ethical) 
reasons for forming the character and informing the mind of a child in 
his native country, are very forcibly presented by several of Mr. Northrop’s 
correspondents, by none more pithily than by President Eliot. Mr. North- 
rop himself adds little to the discussion, but sums up the points made in the 
course of it. We presume he had President Barnard’s letter in mind when, 
mentioning as the last objection the cost of foreign education, he concludes 
that ‘‘ the export and appreciation of gold and corresponding depreciation 
of our currency are sensibly affected by this mania for European education.” 
But what Dr. Barnard had said was this: 

‘* When, by the concurrent action of many individuals, with or without 
concert, a large amount of money is annually withdrawn from the country, 
to be expended upon any given object elsewhere, it becomes a matter of 
public concernment to ascertain whether the benefit secured is a fair equiva- 
lent for the outlay. Should this not appear to be the case, and should it be 
further evideut that, as a consequence of the withdrawal of such consider- 
able sums, the whole country is made to suffer in the important interests 
which such withdrawal affects, the case becomes sufficiently serious to 
occupy the attention of the thoughtful, and to justify effort to remedy the 
evil or to arrest its growth.” 

These are very different propositions from the one about the currency, 
especially if we are called upon to give our assent to the latter. 

Mr. Northrop records some interesting facts in regard to the inventive 
genius of the people of Connecticut, as revealed by the Patent Office 
statistics, and also claims for the State the honor of being, with Massa- 
chusetts, the first to enforce attendance on school. “ After the trial of a 
compulsory law for more than a century, Connecticut has just re-enacted 
this principle.” We hope she will never let go of it. 
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edition. 2 vols. 8vo, $s. 

“Those who have not read the earlier volume, and 
who know the author only by hearsay or not at all, have 
yet before them an intellectual feast the like of which 
they will have seldom enjoyed ; for the present is one 
ot the few erudite treatises which are at once truly great 
and thoroughly entertaining. . . We do not know 
how we can more aptly express our sense of the tho- 
roughness of Mr. Tylor’s scientific culture than by saying 
that he constantly reminds us of the illustrious author of 
the ‘Origin of Species.’ . In tracking the wilder- 
ness of primeval speculation, he is a guide no less safe 
than delightful.’"—North American Review. 
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guide in forming the true estimate of literary productions, 
will tind this Catalogue especially valuable for reference. 

The Catalogue is arranged alphabetically by the auth- 
ors’ names, anonymous works by their titles. The index 
is arranged by the titles of the books, besides having nu- 
merous appropriate heads, each general head being fol- 
lowed by the titles of all works on that subject. 
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The Five at Eatontown. vessel, and made quick work with the fire on deck ; they then descended 

into the hold, where was the seat of the conflagration, and extinguished it 

ITS PROGRESS ARRESTED BY THE BABCOCK ENGINE promptly without regarding the proximity of the powder. The foreigners 
FROM LONG BRANCH. at once changed their sneering doubts as to the machines into congratula- 

Lone Brancu, N. J., December 11, 1873. tions for those who had used them so boldly, and the Portuguese Consul 

F. W. FARWELL, SECRETARY at once visited the flagship, returned thanks on behalf of his Government, 
Dean Sen: We have received grent praise for cur company and the and asked the names of those engaged. Lieutenant Mason, who volun- 

: teered for the duty, is the same officer to whom your Congress gave per- 


Babcock Engine for work done at a large fire at Eatontown on Wednes- abe , 
mission last winter to accept the Order of the Rose, conferred on him by 


iy morning. We received the alarm at 2 A.M., and ran to Eatontown 
. 


(316 miles) in twenty minutes; found four buildings about falling in, and 


da 


c 
the Emperor of Brazil a few years ago as a midshipman, for another gal- i 
lant exploit in saving the lives of two sailors in one of the harbors of ' 


Wheeler's large hotel on fire in a dozen places; owing to the high wind fergie 7 oer 
Brazil.”"— Zhe Evening Post, N. Y., Oct., 1873. 


driving the flames upon the hotel, we were unable to save that, and directed 
our efforts to checking the course of the fire. Wesucceeded in doing so, 
saving a building within sixteen feet of the hotel; had this building 
burned, nothing would have saved the seven adjoining ones, as they are Fire th Orancce. 

built close together, and probably the greater part of the town would have * 

' Hastincs & Brus, §7 WALKER STREET, 


gone. “The wind was blowing at a fearful rate, and we had a hot time of 
it, working about three hours. It is acknowledged on all sides that, but New York, November 25, 1873. 


for the Babcock, Eatontown would now be in ashes. F. W. FARWELL, SECRETARY: 
Yours respectfully, Fr. W. Kempe, 


: ' Dear Sir: I take great pleasure in informing you that by tl 
Assistant Foreman Oceanic, No. 1. ad I 6: ry the use of 


one of your Babcock Extinguishers, I saved my house in Orange, N. J., 
from destruction last evening. The fire was caused by the explosion of a 


: - oa - German student's lamp, which was being filled carelessly while burning. 
Incendiary Fire at Topeka, Kan. Proanp “ip ae 6 
m While I was up-stairs after the Extinguisher, which I purchased of you in 

OrFice or Cuter ENGINEER, ToreKA, KAN., Nov. 19, 1873. | May, 1872, and which was filled and set away at that time, and had not 


been touched since, an attempt was made to quench the fire by the appli- 
cation of pails of water; but the result was only an increase of the flames. 
By the use of the machine the fire was put out in less than five seconds, 
| and the damage done, aside from the total destruction of the lamp, was 
very small indeed. 5 

As I think the size I have is too heavy for my wife to use in my ab- 
| sence, I wish you would send me one of your smallest size. You may 
freely refer to me any parties who are at all doubtful of its utility. 


BaspcocK MANUFACTURING COMPANY: 


GENTLEMEN: At an incendiary fire at § o'clock this morning, in a boot 
and shoe house in the heart of the city, our Babcock Engine did the entire 
work, saving building and stock, with a loss of less than $1,000. ” Insu- 
rance on stock alone was $12,000. A better saved stock, as regards its | 
condition after the fire, can seldom be found. The fire had been set in 
four places in the building, all at the same time, and was aided by the 
use of oils. Steamers were not required at all. 

: 3 Respectfully yours, Ciinton E, Brusu. 
Very truly yours, G. O. WILMARTH, 
Chief Engineer Topeka Fire Department. | 


Fire at Port Fefferson. 


A Brave New Yorker. Port JEFFERSON, N. Y., October 14, 1873. 





FURTHER HONORS FOR LIEUTENANT T. B. M. MASON. F. W. FARWELL, SECRETARY : 


A private letter from Panama, dated September 27, thus relates how DEAR Str : It affords me pleasure to testify to the effectiveness of the 
the natives were astonished by the use of Babcock Extinguishers in a case | Babcock Extinguisher. I chanced to be in the shipyard of J. M. Bayles 
of great danger & Son, of this place, on the afternoon of October 1, when a fire broke out 


in the galley of the brig Aatie, lying on the ways in that yard. A score or 
two of men with buckets of water at once set to work deluging the flames, 
but without staying their progress—in fact, the men said it seemed as 
though the more water they threw on, the faster the fire burned. At this 
| critical moment one of the Babcock Extinguishers was obtained and put 
to work. The result was marvellous; the flames were smothered in an 
| instant. Had it not been for the timely arrival of the Babcock, no one can 
Second Lieutenant (T. B. M. Mason, of New York), came alongside, and tell where the fire would have stopped ; certainly part of the village would 
F d | have been in ashes. 


‘An incident recently occurred in the harbor of Panama by which an 


explosion of gunpowder was prevented by your Government officials. It 
seems to me well worthy of record. A Portuguese vessel, loaded with 






powder and petroleum, had taken fire, and the boats of the vessels lying 





near—some of which were foreign men-of-war—surrounded her, but with 






their aid the crew had succeeded in doing nothing to effectually check 





the flames. A boat from the flagship Pensacola, commanded by the 






tar 









the foreigners exclaimed, ‘ Here come the Yankees with their d 
machines! Now we will see what they can do.’ Lieutenant Mason, with 







Yours respectfully, R. M. BAYLEs. 








three men, each with a Babcock Extinguisher on his back, boarded the —Evening Post, October 16, 1873. 
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407 Broadway, New York. | 83 Washington St., Chicago. 


